Oil has been ready! 


Today the U. S. oil industry will be called on to supply the 
United States with 6,400,000 barrels of U. S. oil. It supplied 
that amount every day last week, and will supply it every day 
this week and next. It is a million barrels a day more than the 
peak of World War II, and it is 65° more than it was in 1940. 

An increasing amount of today’s oil goes to the needs of 
national defense, but the bulk of it supplies power for the 
millions of cars and trucks on American highways, the hundreds 
of thousands of tractors on American farms, and for the 
industries that make all the things that add up to a high 
American standard of living. 

More cars, more tractors, more industries mean a need for 
more oil, year after year. This need has required the oil industry 
to look far ahead, to keep itself more than ready to supply 
current needs. It must be able quickly to meet increased demands. 

And it is. Since World War II, U. S. oil companies have 
plowed back into the development of U. S. oil resources about 
$8 billion to find more oil, co increase oil production, to extend 
pipe lines and build tankers, to increase and improve refining 
capacity. 

So the oil industry has been ready for the Korean emergency 
all along. It supplies today’s greatly increased demand for oil 
in its stride. As still heavier demands are placed upon it, the 
industry is confident that it can supply them, too. It will be a 
big job. And make no mistake about it: it will involve many 
problems; consumers may be called on to make sacrifices; the 
job will require time for change and 
adjustment. But the oil industry 
is better prepared than ever 
before to take it on. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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THE WISE OLD OWL SAYS: 


“Christmas joy could last throughout the 

year were men to keep in their hearts al- 

ways the same amount of charity and love.” 
SOUTHLAND LIFE — its Representatives, and its employees 
— wishes you a Christmas season of happiness — of health — 
of companionship — and of all good things to come. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE is truly grateful for the 
opportunity to serve you and 
assure your continued 
happiness through Planned 
Programs of Life Insurance. 

INSURANCE 

C. MeCORD, Provident 
“Serving Since 1908" 


LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH GROUP 
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A book for many types of readers 


NATURALISTS 
of the FRONTIER 


SAMUEL WOOD GEISER 


A fascinating book which combines scientific accuracy with an excellent literary 

style. Moreover it is a work to be used again and again for historical reference— 
and a volume to be treasured for its design and appearance. 

| New York Herald Tribune: “Entirely apart from its contribution to the his- 


tory of science, his book is significant for the light it throws on an aspect of 
frontier history that has received far too little attention.” 


American Historical Review: “... Best of all, he has produced a careful and 
well-tempered volume whose honesty and lack of sensationalism are to be com- 
mended. His book is worthy of the men he has sought to commemorate.” 


New Edition Designed by Merle Armitage 
300 Pages, Illustrated . . . . . $5.00 
UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS, S.M.U., Dallas 5, Texas 


Back in Print 


Guide to 
LIFE AND LITERATURE 
of the SOUTHWEST 


With a few observations 
By J. FRANK DOBIE 


ISTS more than 500 books under such title headings as “Fighting Texans,” 

“Cowboys and Range Life,” “Mining and Oil,” “Texas Rangers,” “Pony 
Express,” “Women Pioneers,” “Backwoods Life and Humor,” “Stage Coaches, 
Freighting,” etc. 


LLUSTRATED by Tom Lea, Peter Hurd, John W. Thomason, Jr., Harold 


Bugbee, Will James, Charles M. Russell, Herbert Dunton, and others. 4: 


Paper-bound .... . $1.50 
UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Editor’s Notebook 


MAYBE somebody else ought to be saying this, 
but after a minor struggle we find it impos- 
sible to refrain from noting with satisfaction 
the close correlation between recent SWR 
tables of contents and the annual awards be- 
stowed by the Texas Institute of Letters for 
outstanding achievement in the field of re- 
gional literature. At the 1950 session of the 
Institute, held in Dallas in November, the 
Carr P. Collins $1,000 award for the “best 
Texas book of the year” went to Roy Bedi- 
chek’s Kardnkaway Country, the title chapter 
of which SWR readers had first seen some 
weeks previously. The McMurray Bookshop 
$250 award for the “best Texas first novel” 
was presented to William Goyen for The House 
of Breath, written with the aid of an SWR 
Literary Fellowship and first published in large 
part in SWR, the initial excerpt as far back 
as Summer 1947. The $100 verse award of the 
Daedalian Quarterly of Texas State College 
for Women went to Mary Poole’s Being in 
Night, a volume which begins with a sonnet 
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from the Winter 1949 SWR, “Now Times 
Zero.” 

The current issue of SWR is a rather good 
demonstration of the idea hinted at above. 
J. FRANK DOBIE, who this time writes for SWR 
what might be termed a chapter of his auto- 
biography, has been perhaps the most active 
contributor to SWR over the years; and the 
Texas Institute of Letters has found him on 
its “honors” list at least four times: the first 
award for a “best Texas book of the year” 
went toA pache Gold and Y aqui Silver in 1939; 
another “best” was A Texan in England, in 
1945; then in 1949 Mr. Dobie was honored 
for his contribution to Texas letters by being 
named a Fellow of the Institute; and finally, 
at the 1950 Institute session, Mr. Dobie re- 
ceived the new A. Harris award in recognition 
of a career “of national significance” in the 
creative arts, Mr. Dobie being cited for his 
work in nonfiction while Katherine Anne Por- 
ter received the award in the field of fiction. 
The A. Harris award is meant to be, we under- 
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stand, a sort of Texas Nobel prize in that 
recipients are honored for the totality of their 
“life and works” rather than for a single item; 
and the award is available to all “creative” 
artists, so that a musician or painter or archi- 
tect might be the next recipient. 


TOM LEA, represented in this issue as both 
author and artist, also falls readily into the 
pattern: his first novel, The Brave Bulls, was 
the “best book of the year” in 1949. “The 
Affair of the Fifteen Aprils” is Mr. Lea’s sec- 
ond appearance in SWR as author-illustrator; 
his firsthand war memoir, “A Grizzly from 
the Coral Sea,” was featured with its accom- 
panying drawings in our Winter 1945 num- 
ber. Solely os tllustrator Mr. Lea was appearing 
in SX is early as 1939—when he drew 
sketches to iliustrate a group of stories by 
John C. Duval, “First Texas Man of Letters,” 
as edited and introduced by Mr. Dobie—and 
as recently as the Autumn 1950 issue, when 
his vibrant painting of Texas longhorns filled 
our cover spot. 

One more parallel and we'll rest our case: 
Frank Goodwyn received the Institute’s book 
award in 1944 for The Magic of Limping John, 
parts of which had appeared in SWR—as had, 
of course, portions of Mr. Dobie’s two prize- 
winning books. We will just barely mention 
the fact that Green Peyton, the 1946 top win- 
ner with San Antonio—City in the Sun; John 
A. Lomax, whose Adventures of a Ballad 
Hunter took the award in 1947; Herbert 
Gambrell, with the 1948 winner, Anson Jones; 
and Fred Gipson, the first-novel award winner 
in 1949 with Hound Dog Man, also have been 
SWR contributors. 

Tom Lea’s initial novel was successful far 
beyond the borders of his native state, being a 
selection of the Book Find Club, a regular con- 
stituent of best seller lists for a very respect- 
able period, and the basis of a motion picture 
not yet released, but already the topic of ex- 
cited discussion among early viewers. At home 
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The colorful Southwest is 
in distinctive Steck books 


ome ‘ 

TEXANA 
THE GILMER-AIKIN BILLS by Rae Files Still. Forceful 
study of legislative process. $2.50 
THE TEXAS STORY by Ralph W. Steen. Accurate, 
profusely illustrated history of Texas. $3.50 
LOTS OF LAND by Bishop & Giles. Exciting account 
of Texas’ public lands. Illus. $3.00 
THAT SPOTTED SOW by Carlos Ashley. Delightful 
collection by Texas’ Poet Laureate. $2.00 
BIG FOOT WALLACE by John C. Duval. Facsimile 
of rare 1871 edition of this classic. $2.50 
OUR SOUTH by Evans & Donahue. Inspirational 
study of Southern resources. Illus. $3.50 


...and 22 other books about Texas and Texans 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
GEE WHILLIKINS by Adda Mai Sharp. Ranch life, 


illustrated in full color by E. Rice. $1.50 
TOUGHEY by Adele Steiner Burleson. Colorful 
picture of ranch life in 1900. $2.50 
RODEO by Dorothy K. Bracken. Beautifully illus- 
trated story of a typical rodeo. $2.00 
DOAK WALKER by Bracken & Walker. Captivating 
biography of the No. 1 football hero. $2.00 
THE LOST ELEVEN by Curtis Bishop. Thrilling story 
of Southwest college football. $1.50 


RODRIGO AND ROSALITA by Esther Buffler. A 

charming story of Latin-American children. $2.00 

DAFFY by Adda Mai Sharp. A riot of fun and color 

involving circus animals. $1.50 

...@nd many more 

AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 
THE STECK COMPANY Austin 
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in El Paso Mr. Lea is now busily and whole- 
heartedly working on his second novel—of 
which, it should be said, “The Affair of the 
Fifteen Aprils” is not a part. This story of 
Pancho Villa, as readers of Tom Lea’s earlier 
prose will not need to be told, is no mere Span- 
ish-to-English version of the original tale as 


set down by “the Engineer” Elias L. Torres.’ 


“I need not say,” Mr. Lea explains, “that I have 
not limited myself to a close rendering of the 
Engineer’s text. My scholarship certainly 
makes no such pretensions. I have only tried 
to capture the generous spirit of the admir- 
able Engineer, not his literal word. My effort 
must necessarily be labeled a retelling rather 
than a translation.” In further comment upon 
the background of this little story, Mr. Lea 
writes: 


Last spring Pete Hurd brought me a little 
paperback book, Vida y Hazaras de Pancho 
Villa. The title page says it was written “Por 
El Ingeniero Elias L. Torres, primer gestor 
para la rendicién del Guerrillero del Norte.” 
At the bottom of the page the publisher is 
styled “El Libro Espanol, Seminario No. 14, 
Mexico, D. F.” Nowhere in the volume is there 
any date of publication, nor is there anywhere 
any kind of copyright notice, or Rights Re- 


Cover 

“Leadbelly,” by Michael G. Owen, 
received the Tom C. Gooch Purchase 
Prize following its exhibition at the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts recently 
in the Twelfth Annual Texas Painting 
and Sculpture Show, and has become a 
part of that museum’s permanent col- 
lection. The sculptor of the marble bust 
is a former resident of Dallas, now 
living in Corvallis, Oregon; the subject 
of the piece is the Negro folk-song 
singer whose talent was discovered and 
publicized by the late John A. Lomax. 


vi 


served for Spanish or any other language. The 
book is of 188 pages, printed cheaply, for a 
popular market—by the looks of the paper I 
would say that my copy was printed at least 
ten or fifteen years ago. 

Pete knew the book because Paul Horgan 
once sent him a copy of it — inscribed in 
French. The inscription was another one of 
those incontrovertible evidences that the glor- 
ious Francisco was not dead but only waiting, 
waiting in exile for that day when he would 
appear again at the head of the deathless Divi- 
sion of the North, riding to the tune of La 
Cucaracha, surrounded once more by his 
golden ones, The inscription in the Horgan- 
Hurd copy was signed simply, and with great 
dignity 


+ FRANCOIS VILLE 


Unbeknownst to each other, the Engineer 
Torres and I were once fellow townsmen of 
El Paso during certain phases of the Mexican 
Revolution when the Engineer felt it advis- 
able to live on the north side of the Rio Bravo, 
and I was attending grammar school, whether 
I felt it advisable or not. 

The Engineer’s book is a corker. It brings 
back those times when we heard small arms 
fire and cannonading in the night, and the 
hooves of General Pershing’s horse clattering 
down the street; of the times we climbed 
Golden Hill hoping Mr. Park Pitman would 
let us look through his telescope to see the 
smoke puffs better, and the holes in the Cus- 
toms House, and the federales biting the dust 
out by the race track across the river. It was 
a lot more interesting use for a telescope than 
looking at the unmoving mountains on the 
moon. 

The Engineer knew Villa in a friendly sort 
of a way. He writes of him with style, with 
some of the formal dignity of the old cuenta 
form, a form designed for oral recitation par- 
ticularly in the flickering light of a campfire. 
I have tried hard to put the flavor of this style 
into my English rendering of one of the Engi- 
neer’s stories, It is better when read aloud 

I chose one of the Engineer’s gentler stories 
to put in English as a sample. Admittedly it 
lacks in bloodshed, but it does seem to touch 
upon the Great Chief’s sense of humor, which 
at times lit up his life daintily, like an acety- 
lene torch. Viva! 
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CRY OF 
THE 
THUNDER- 

BIRD 


Edited by 
Charles Hamilton 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


The 
American Indian’s 


own story cee 
HERE ARE ONE HUNDRED tales, told by 


Indians themselves, of their life and customs 
in by-gone days. Among the tribes repre- 
sented are the Sioux, Cheyennes, Ojibways, 
Crows, Hopis, Pawnees and many others. 


TALES OF COURTSHIP and marriage, 
strange rites and ceremonies, exciting raids, 
hunts and battles—all are included in this 
unusual book. 


BESIDES AN INTIMATE portrait, painted 
with native humor, wisdom and dignity, 
here is also a new slant on history, for the 
Indian was a keen critic of his white 


$4.00 


conqueror. 


FRANK GOODWYN’s recollection of his early 
friend and mentor, Euvence the “King Ranch 
Caporal,” will appear in Mr. Goodwyn’s forth- 
coming book, “Life on the King Ranch,” to 
be published in the spring of 1951 by Thomas 
Y. Crowell and Company. The story of this 
fabled million-acre Texas ranch could hardly 
be told from a more authoritative viewpoint, 
as the author moved to the King Ranch at the 
age of six months and spent the first twenty- 
five years of his life there. Son of one of the 
ranch managers, Mr. Goodwyn worked on the 
ranch as cowboy, justice of the peace, and 
teacher for a country school. Mr. Goodwyn 
empliasizes that his new book should be con- 
sidered a portion of his autobiography rather 
than a comprehensive documentary history of 
the King Ranch. 

In addition to The Magic of Limping John, 
Mr. Goodwyn is author of The Devil in Texas, 
a collection of folklore published in Dallas in 


SOUTHWEST Review 


1936 with illustrations by SWR’s art editor, 
Jerry Bywaters. Mr. Goodwyn’s interest in the 
region’s folklore has also been evidenced by his 
active part in the work of the Texas Folklore 
Society. He has served the Society as its presi- 
dent and has frequently made contributions to 
the Texas Folklore publications, among them a 
piece on “Folklore of the King Ranch Mexi- 
cans” in the ninth (1931) annual of the Texas 
Folklore Society, Southwestern Lore. Mr.Good- 
wyn received the Ph.D. at the University of 
Texas, and formerly taught there; he is now 
professor of Spanish at the University of Mary- 
land and resides in Silver Spring. 


WILLIAM WARREN SWEET is chairman of the 
faculty of the Perkins School of Theology at 
Southern Methodist University. A native of 
Kansas, Mr. Sweet did his graduate work at 
the University of Pennsylvania, which award- 
ed him the Ph.D. in 1912. Prior to entering 
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Another award 
for 


The Journey of 


Fray Marcos 
de Niza 


By Cleve Hallenbeck 
Illustrated by José Cisneros 


The Texas Institute of Letters has 
designated this beautiful volume pro- 
duced by Carl Hertzog to receive the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts prize 
for the best-designed Texas book of 
the year. 


Already one of the “Fifty Best,” this 
outstanding book is now more than 
ever to be treasured as a collector’s 
item. 


The Journey of Fray Marcos de Niza, 
however, is also a significant historical 
work...a most readable and lively 
account of one of the Southwest’s ma- 
jor expeditions. 


The author devoted the greater part 
of his life to the study of the land of 
Coronado’s travels, covering much of 
it on muleback or afoot. He proved 
what historians have long suspected— 
that Fray Marcos did not actually see 
any of the Seven Cities of Cibola. 


Limited Edition—Beautifully Illustrated 
$10 


A Perfect Gift for 
Discriminating Friends 


UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas 5, Texas 


the teaching profession at Ohio Wesleyan in 
1911, Mr. Sweet had for five years preached 
from Pennsylvania pulpits. From 1913 to 1927 
he was professor of history at DePauw Univer- 
sity, then moved on to the University of Chi- 
cago as professor of the history of American 
Christianity, which post he occupied until he 
came to §.M.U. in 1948. He is author of 
numerous works on the history of religion in 
America as well as of several volumes in the 
field of American and Latin-American history. 
His The Story of Religion in America, recently 
reissued in a revised edition, is generally con- 
sidered the standard work in its field. Mr. 
Sweet’s article for SWR, “The Church, the 
Sect, and the Cult in America,” will appear in 
a volume of essays by Dr. Sweet to be published 
in January by the Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Press under the title “American Culture 
and Religion,”’ and was one of the Southwest- 
ern University Lectures for 1947. 


W. M. FROHOCK’S examination of the fictional 
works of Robert Penn Warren follows a series 
of critical essays on “the novel of violence in 
America” which appeared in SWR during the 
past several years and was widely noticed when 
published in book form last spring by the 
S.M.U. Press. Mr. Frohock is currently on 
leave from his teaching position in the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages at Columbia in 
order to pursue a year of study and lecturing 
in Paris, as a Fulbright Fellow. Mr. Frohock’s 
essay on Ernest Hemingway, as it appeared in 
SWR and The Novel of Violence in America, 
is included in a new anthology of critical 
pieces, Ernest Hemingway: The Man and his 
Work, edited by John K. M. McCaffery and 
issued by the World Publishing Company. 


BOTH CONTRIBUTORS to “Points of View” are 
non-southwesterners, but have acquired more 
than a little familiarity with the region 
through temporary residence. JOSEPH WOOD 
KRUTCH has found the climate of New Mexico 
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and Arizona especially to his liking of late, and 
no doubt conducive to concentration on his 
current field of interest, loosely known as “na- 
ture writing.” Professor of dramatic literature 
at Columbia and author of such works as The 
Modern Temper, The Twelve Seasons, and 
Samuel Johnson, Mr. Krutch most recently 
edited for William Sloane Associates an anthol- 
ogy of Great American Nature Writing, which 
includes incidentally a portion of Roy Bedi- 
chek’s Adventures with a Texas Naturalist. 


BOYD MCDONALD, a journalist now working in 
New York, made his SWR debut as personal 
essayist a year ago with pertinent comments 
on “Dallas and Decadence.” A versatile writer, 
Mr. McDonald will appear also in these pages 
soon as a writer of short fiction. 


ALBERT PARRY is another writer possessing ver- 
satile talents: Professor of Russian civilization 
and language at Colgate, he is author of a 
number of books including Garrets and Pre- 
tenders, Tattoo, and Whistler’s Father, and of 
articles on such subjects as the teaching of 
Russian and the customs of American gangs, 
as well as of short stories which have appeared 
widely and won considerable acclaim. His 
SWR story is based, he says, on a bit of remi- 
niscence—with names as well as circumstances 
considerably changed, but with an authentic 
background. 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG originally intended 
“A Braist for a Plug Ider” to be a chapter in 
an autobiographical work, but decided to make 
his new book more fictional in nature; there- 
fore his present contribution is presented as a 
short story and not a straightforward personal 
reminiscence, though undoubtedly autobiogra- 
phical elements are there. Mr. DeJong recently 
received a University of Minnesota regional 


writing fellowship to assist him in completing 
the volume, which he hopes to finish before 
the winter is over. 
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A critical study of a 
great modern writer 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY: 
The Man and His Work 


Edited by Joun K. M. MeCarrery 


“By a stroke of publishing genius, this 
timely and extremely valuable critical 
survey—following by less than three 
weeks the publication of Ernest Heming- } 
ways most controversial novel—offers 
the first all-inclusive view of the charac- 
ter and achievements of one of the great 
artists of our time.” 
—Chicago Daily News 
Here is Ernest Hemingway, creator 
of such masterpieces as A Farewell to 
Arms and The Snows of Kilimanjaro, 
and the recently published, much-dis- 
cussed Across the Rwer and Into the Trees. 
Hemingway —sportsman, correspond- 
ent, and last of the lost generation. 


This candid survey brings together a 
most unusual evaluation of a contempo- 
rary literary figure. Pro and con opinions 
on his works, his style, and his philosophy 
are by such diverse and distinguiched 
critics as Edmund Wilson, Alfred Kazin, 
Gertrude Stein, John Peale Bishop, 
Edwin Berry Burgum, Edgar Johnson, 
Maxwell Geismar, Elliot Paul, George 
Hemphill, James T. Farrell, Delmore  ; 
Schwartz, Max Eastman, and others. 


$3.50 wherever books are sold 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cleveland and New York 
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Not a Torch but a Light 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


THE LITTLE THEATER movement in the United 
States began sharply after the Armistice of 
1918. There were models for it far earlier in 
Europe, these originating in totally different 
impulses. The around-the-corner or up-the- 
stairs playrooms of Germany, the Scandinavian 
countries, Paris, London, Liverpool, and else- 
wiere were experimental. They were labora- 
tories for new stagecraft or out-of-the-groove 
playwriting. 

The stage unions of Europe never have been 
as demanding or stringent as America’s. Pro- 
fessionals and nonprofessionals have mixed as 
the inspiration moved them. Theaters of this 
character showed up in Provincetown, Massa- 
chusetts, then transferred in name and per- 
sonnel to a barn in New York’s Greenwich 
Village, spread to the Chelseas of both New 
York and London, drifted into the lower East 
Side of New York, found walls and roofs un- 
der the Chicago El. 

Not the noble ambitions of these theaters 
but the practicality of their economy appealed 
to the growing metropolises of inland Amer- 
ica. Almost any community down the Missis- 
sippi Valley could find set-builders, costume- 
makers and would-be actors who were so stage- 
struck as to be willing to work for nothing. 
Theaters could be hammered together out of 
abandoned dwellings, unused barns, demoded 
churches—or could be erected modestly for a 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


small down payment and a lot of good-natured 
trust from the bankers. 

These theaters, which usually could manage 
one or two salaries for professional direction, 
sweeping, and dusting, were part dramaturgy 
and part Kaffeeklatsch. They were sustained 
valiantly as social activities and seldom taken 
seriously outside an unkempt, badly dressed, 
burning-eyed coterie. 

They were not taken as seriously as they 
should have been. Events of this decade have 
revealed the power and persistence of the 
phenomenon. Broadway, meaning the com- 
mercial theater, might have fostered the little 
theaters from 1920 to 1935 to considerable 
mutual advantage. Instead the play industry 
of America showed few signs of awareness and 
almost none of consideration. This item of con- 
sideration involved little more than making 
available certain desirable plays and collecting 
appreciable royalties therefrom. 

The depression years killed off most minor 
play groups and several major ones, including 
the handsomely housed Dallas Little Theater. 
It was said freely that the nonprofessional 
drama was done for. The resident theater might 
return but never in little theater form. One 
reason why the important civic leaders of Dal- 
las never set about to revive the Dallas Little 
Theater was a feeling that its day had passed. 
Instead they put their strength behind the pro- 
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75th YEAR OF DEPENDABLE 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY 


is in its twentieth year of publication. Last year a far-reaching reorganization plan 
was put into effect with a change in format and introduction of several features. Many 
contributions of regional interest appeared in Vol. XIX (1949), and the Spring, 


Summer and Autumn issues of 1950. 


Announced for publication in 
the Winter, 1950, and succes- 
sive issues are, among other 
contributions of general in- 
terest, the following with par- 
ticular reference to the Southwest: Florence 
Hawley, An “American” the Hard Way (a dis- 
cussion of Indian acculturation) * John Col- 
lier, Jr., Laura Gilpin, Western Photographer 
(with two full-page unpublished photographs) 
* Margretta S. Dietrich, The Navajo in No 
Man's Land * Robert Emmet Clark, The Law 
of Community Property in New Mexice (an ex- 
amination of the problems created in the eight 
“community property states”) * Fray Angel- 
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ico Chavez, A Romeo and Juliet Story in Early 
New Mexico * Erik K. Reed, Cultural Areas 
of the Pre-Spanish Southwest (first comprehen- 
sive presentation of the subject, with a pictorial 
map) * Ernst Krenek, An Exceptional Mu- 
sictan: Kurt Frederick. 
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Artists so far featured: Ernest L. Blumenschein, 
John Sloan, Kenneth M. Adams, Raymond Jon- 
son, Howard Cook, Adja Yunkers, Gustave 
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dall Davey, Oscar Berninghaus, Howard Schlee- 
ter, Frederick O'Hara. 
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fessional, experimental repertory theater of 
Margo Jones, 

It is now a matter of history that the little 
theater idea did not perish during the war- 
shocked decade 1935 to 1945. What is more, 
the drama activity in colleges assumed larger 
civic and artistic stature. Together the civic 
and educational nonprofessional theaters 
formed a cohesive group through the agencies 
of two “trade” 

One was the National Theater Conference, 
supported by thirteen regional conferences of 
the United States. Another was an association 
of college drama department chieftains who, 
largely, participated in Theater Conference 
The nonprofessional theaters re- 


organizations, 


activities. 
ceived help of various kinds, finances for spe- 
cific high-minded projects, matching grants, 
and the like through the Rockefeller and other 
The National Theater Confer- 


ence was usually the clearinghouse. 


foundations. 


An independent existence was set up for 


the nieiiiliatiiad theater. It is now eyed 
greedily by the Broadway professional theater, 
which is never loath to siphon inland dollars 
into New York bank accounts. In all fairness 
it should be stated that part of the professional 
theater holds larger views. These can be found 
on the directorate of the American National 
Theatre and Academy (ANTA) which would 
ally all the theaters of the country for better 
national theater and not exploit any particular 
class.* 

Among the Broadway units, however, who 
have discovered the regional theater after a 
quarter-century are the stage unions. They see 
a fantastic multiplication of jobs for scene- 
shifters, electricians, carpenters, property men. 
Equity, perhaps, sees a quadrupling of its paid- 
up enrolment. The play brokers see pyramiding 
royalties. 


*See George Freedley, “The American National The- 
atre,” Southwest Review, XXXI (Autumn, 1946), 
364-69. 
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All groups living or working without pay 
in the theater are expected to have representa- 
tion at the first National Theater Assembly, 
scheduled for New York in January. Civic and 
college groups, who have lived this long with- 
out the professional theater, will attend the 
meeting with trepidation. It was in such mood 
that the 250 theaters of Region 5 sent deputies 
to the third Southwest Regional Theater Con- 
ference at Baylor University late last October. 
Delegates to the Assembly were to be chosen 
and instructed. 

These theaters are sturdy but in the nature 
of the volunteer theater have no money and 
never expect to. Operating from hand to 
mouth or curtain to curtain is a way of life. 
Most of the groups have well-established roots 
in their cities or campuses. Survival has been 
precarious and threats have been met with 
valor and ingenuity. They realize that they 
can exist because they are volunteer and non- 
paid. They know that the professional stage 
has disappeared throughout the continental 
United States because people and services had 
to be paid for on a basis less than realistic. They 
have no intentions of accepting such an econ- 
omy. 

Oddly, these nonprofessional theaters are 
neither antiprofessional nor antiunion. Their 
reactions are mixed with an enormous yearn- 
ing to be professional as speedily and com- 
pletely as they dare. All would like to add actors 
and technical workers and pay them a living 
wage. But they cannot accept exploitative 
terms and remain in business. 

At the meeting in Waco the opposition to 
dealing with the theatrical unions was, at first, 
intemperate. The feeling subsided and a more 
reasonable attitude was adopted. Instructions 
to delegates to the impending assembly had 
the region’s best thoughts if not its deepest 
feelings. 

The regional theaters are now, speaking in 
trade union terms, open shop. It dawned on 
their representatives that they can always re- 
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main open shop; or, after unsatisfactory union 
relations, return to nonunion status. If the 
unions, particularly Actors Equity and the 
stage employees, can be persuaded to make the 
survival of the regional theater their respon- 
sibility too, many solid values can be obtained. 

Equity, for example, has never been a trou- 
blesome union. Its policy has been more pro- 
tective than exploitative. Only the grouchy, 
chiseling promotional producer of Broadway 
has violent comment on Equity. The stage em- 
ployees, on the other hand, have been the high- 
binders. They often have forced maximum 
employment on shows and at prohibitive wage 
scales. They are one reason, but not the only 
one, why the touring show is no longer reliably 
in the nation’s cultural plans. 

The stagehands “got away with murder” 
for years largely because the musicians union 
and Actors Equity were affiliated. The exorbi- 
tant pay and featherbedding of the one union 
had to be accepted for the right to employ the 
technical skills of the other two. Obviously 
both the skilled crafts and the performances 
suffered. The money went into things that 
didn’t show or contribute to the values of the 
performance. To hire two stagehands not 
needed, the producer was forced to engage 
fewer pit musicians and fewer Equity choristers 
whom he could use to the enhancement of his 
attraction, 

After scandals, arrests, and convictions the 
stage employees have come into fairer and more 
considerate leadership. It is no longer just to 
assume they are the villains of any given the- 
atrical crisis. 

The nonprofessional theaters have no ugly 
record with the stage employees union except 
in cases where the theaters started discussions 
with their fists clenched. Then the unions did 
their worst, blacklisting the little theaters and 
thereby circumscribing touring activities and 
occasional employment of union musicians and 
actors. 

On the other hand we know dozens of in- 


stances in which the stage employees union has 
been genuinely helpful to the nonprofessionals. 
For the sake of token recognition it has allowed 
the theaters to make their own terms. The 
unions often furnished well-trained technicians 
willing to work the long hours and for the 
small pay. 

At Baylor the more conciliatory attitude 
carried the day. The southwestern theaters 
now invite Equity and the stage employees to 
participate in the regional playhouses on terms 
that can be met. We can view this only as a 
reasonable, sound position, brimful of broth- 
erly love. It will now be up to the unions to 
be either brotherly or predatory. 

Another vital matter came before the Baylor 
congress and the theaters of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and New Mexico spoke 
up positively. They want no government 
money, none from Washington, none from 
their state capitals, none from their city halls. 
The impending National Theater Assembly, 
however, has hopes of creating a fund from 
several sources that can be listed as follows: 

1. An appropriation, hopefully in the mil- 
lions, from Congress. 

2. Grants from the eleemosynary founda- 
tions, all to clear through a common commit- 
tee to be known as the National Theater Com- 
mission. 

3. Sums raised by theatrical benefits of con- 
stituent members. 

Aid to the campus and little theaters could 
come in several forms. Money raised by the 
theaters would be matched for worthy projects. 
Experimental plays would be financed. Sal- 
aries for assistant directors or technical work- 
ers could be paid for a limited period with the 
hope that improved performances would pro- 
duce revenues to absorb the more elaborate 
staff. 

The commission, within limitations, would 
assist groups to finance new buildings. 

Not a civic or campus playhouse in the re- 
gion really objects to any of this. Or, as the 
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elder John D. Rockefeller used to say, “I’m 
agin all rebates less’n I’m in on ’em.” Those of 
the rugged Southwest, however, did oppose 
unequivocally at Waco the solicitation or ac- 
ceptance of funds from taxes. 

There is pragmatic wisdom in this independ- 
ent attitude altogether removed from the im- 
plications of socialism or statism. Occasionally 
a state or city government is persuaded to slip 
through a subsidy for the cultural arts. Both 
the governments and the institutions are sit- 
ting ducks for the next antiadministration 
campaigns. 

“And I promise, when I’m elected, to take 
care of your money and not throw it away on 
a bunch of actors or a bunch of fiddlers and 
other fol-der-rol, etc., etc.” 

Government money can be providential at 
times but it is nothing to depend on. Sooner 
or later, when high taxes and restricted gar- 
bage and sewage service are campaign issues, 
the money is as good as lost. 

Federal grants do present a danger to a free 
art. The threat is not alone hypothetical. We've 
had it. The WPA Theater or so-called Federal 
Theater of the early New Deal had the oppor- 
tunity of five centuries for an experiment in 
playmaking. The civic and campus theaters 
were a utopian setup for federal aid, designed 
to disperse the surpluses of actors and back- 
stage workers from New York. The regional 
theaters, with grants to pay salaries, could have 
absorbed tens of thousands and speedily built 
institutions that might have sustained the 
payrolls in the future. 

The overlords of the Federal Theater, how- 
ever, had another idea. It was not enough to 
give plays and make work. The shows had to 
be political in sentiment. The Federal Theater 
was an effort at not only a national theater 
but a propaganda theater, Soviet model. We 
are not here alleging that the Federal Theater 
productions were at all communist. They 
were, however, down the left-liberal line. The 
framework, not the picture, was Russian. 
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ater delegates approach their January meeting 
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has had to make its way without Broadway. 
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Reviews of Books 


EZRA POUND’S IDEAS 
The Letters of Ezra Pound ,1907-1941 


EDITED BY D. D. PAIGE 
Harcourt, Brace, New York $5.00 


An Examination of Ezra Pound 
EDITED BY PETER RUSSELL 
New Directions, Norfolk, Connecticut $3.75 


WHEN IN 1949 an important poetry prize was 
awarded by an agency of the American gov- 
ernment to a poet pronounced insane by medi- 
cal authorities and under indictment for trea- 
son to the American government, a tempest 
brewed in the literary world. The general 
public, of course, was confirmed in its sus- 
picions of “modern art” and “poetry” and the 
“intelligentsia,” for poetry probably never has 
had less prestige than it does today. More 
thoughtful persons found themselves genuine- 
ly confused and under necessity of clarifying 
their values. The committee which had made 
the award defended its choice by an appeal to 
“that objective perception of value on which 
any civilized society must rest.” Others won- 
dered just how far literary values could be 
isolated from social values, and wheter the 
cause of either civilization or poetry was fa- 
vored by the award. Their questions found no 
easy answers. 

Neither of two new books about Pound has 
direct bearing on the controversy, but both 
take added interest from it. The Leffers is a 
beautifully printed and excellently edited vol- 
ume of Pound’s correspondence between 1907 
and 1941 with such people as Harriet Monroe, 
Amy Lowell, T. S. Eliot, H. L. Mencken, 
Wyndham Lewis, William Carlos Williams, 
James Joyce, E. E. Cummings, and George 


Santayana. Though there is much of the un- 
rewarding miscellany to be found in all cor- 
responder... the letters abound in stimulating 
judgments on the writing of poetry, on edit- 
ing and criticism, on the economic position of 
the artist, and on art, music, religion, and the 
state of society. The Examination is a collec- 
tion of critical essays by eighteen authors, 
including T. S. Eliot, Edith Sitwell, Allen 
Tate, and Ernest Hemingway. The writers 
evaluate Pound’s work in general, analyze his 
verse technique, offer keys and commentary 
for The Cantos, and explore Pound’s critical 
prose, his economic ideas, and his philosophy. 

Two conspicuous related facts about Pound 
emerge from a reading of his letters. He was 
a man with a passion for perfection; and he 
was a selfless servant of “civilization.” Both, 
Pound thought of primarily in connection 
with literature and the arts; his lifelong en- 
deavor was to set the arts “in their rightful 
place as the guide and lamp of civilization.” In 
these respects Pound is like Matthew Arnold, 
for Arnold, too, spoke much of perfection; 
Arnold also found in poetry man’s chief spirit- 
ual stay in a world where religion was dying 
or dead; Arnold, like Pound, insisted on the 
highest standards for his art; and like Pound, 
Arnold maintained that culture was interna- 
tional, could not be confined within the nar- 
row boundaries of national knowledge and 
prejudice. 

As the champion of perfection, Pound was 
the enemy of mediocrity. His letters testify 
again and again to his belief in “the vanity 
of all art except the highest.” If he is fierce 
in his antagonisms, blunt in his criticisms, it 
is because of this passion. He has use only for 
the artist who “believes in perfection and that 
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The House of Breath 


By WILLIAM GOYEN 


@ A magically written, haunting tale set in a small Southern 
town. The writing is a rare joy to anyone who likes a prose style 


that flows like music. 


ELIZABETH BOWEN: “It impressed, exalted and moved me . . . An 
artist of whom any country would be proud.” 


STEPHEN SPENDER: “A first novel of astonishing achievement.” 
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nothing short of it is worth while.” He fiercely 
combats all influences which hinder the artist 
in his free pursuit of perfection — narrow 
moral taboos, commercialistic social standards, 
provincialism, petty-mindedness. He speaks 
penetratingly of the cost required. “The last 
2% of excellence takes more time than the 
other 98%. That’s why art and commerce 
never savvy one another.” 

In Pound’s thinking, civilization no longer 
exists. “There is no organized or coordinated 
civilization left, only individual scattered sur- 
vivors.” For to Pound civilization meant not 
mechanical achievement or polite manners: it 
meant the existence of a smal! but integrated 
community of men dominated by the thirst 
for beauty and a regard for things of the mind. 
To “restart” such a civilization, Pound worked 
tirelessly. He gave of himself unsparingly in 
encouraging and helping other artists in whom 
he detected the flame or the sparks of genius. 


SOUTHWEST Review 


He criticized them, collaborated with them, 
found them publishers, got them concert halls, 
sponsored exhibitions of their paintings, han- 
dled their correspondence, hunted down pat- 
ronage to give them the financial security to 
do their work. All this activity in a man who 
himself was a serious artist testifies to a devo- 
tion to art much larger than personal ambi- 
tion. And from it art profited immeasurably. 
James Joyce, W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot, Ernest 
Hemingway, and Robert Frost are only a few 
of the writers whom Pound helped or spon- 
sored. In one way or another, as father or 
midwife, Pound is related to much of the most 
important work of our time. 

Pound never ceased to be an American. He 
pooh-poohed the idea that he was “expa- 
triated.” “The simple economic fact” was that 
“if I had returned to America I shd. have 
starved.” Also, an American poet had to 
travel, to study, in order “to learn what per- 
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fection means.” Pound went first to England, 
then to France, then to Italy. But he con- 
tinued to claim John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson as his heroes, and he felt that the 
American government “as INTENDED and 
as a system” was as good a form of govern- 
ment as any. 

There can be no question of Pound’s being 
an ordinary traitor. He did not sell himself for 
money, for prestige, or for power. If he was a 
traitor to his country, he was so not selfishly, 
but on behalf of what he conceived to be the 
best interests of that “civilization” he valued. 
Like some other men of good will — Lincoln 
Steffens, for example—he miscalculated Mus- 
solini. He felt, moreover, that America was 
rotten with mercantilism and “usury,” that 
it had been an “utter betrayal of the Ameri- 
can Constitution,” and that “individual lib- 
erty” here was “slowly growing illegal.” 

One wonders whether Pound’s very pas- 
sion for perfection did not partially undo him. 
Intolerance of imperfection led him into con- 
tempt not only for the “greasy vulgus” but 
for all except “a handful of very select read- 
ers.” Matthew Arnold, in making culture the 
study of perfection, insisted that such perfec- 
tion must be general: “The sweetness and 
light of the few must be imperfect until the 
raw and unkindled masses of humanity are 
touched with sweetness and light.” Pound be- 
lieved that it takes only “about 600 people 
to make a civilization.” Left outside of the 
pale, along with “that many-eared monster 
with no sense, the reading public,” were such 
“fakes” and established favorites as Bernard 
Shaw, Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells, G. K. 
Chesterton, John Galsworthy, and Robert 
Frost (after Frost had rejected Pound’s pat- 
ronage). 

“No art ever yet grew,” Pound wrote, “by 
looking into the eyes of the public.” It is a 
brave half-truth. Yet can one, without being 
accused of asking the poet to “write down,” 
suggest that the potential audience for genuine 
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poetry, even for great poetry, is much larger 
than Pound and many other modern poets 
conceive? Can one suggest that a poem is part 
of an equation that includes both poet and 
public, and that the most useful attitude of 
the poet is not: “So far as I personally am con- 
cerned the public can go to the devil”? If 
poetry is ever to be the force in society that 
both Arnold and Pound desired; if poets are 
to be, in Shelley’s words, “the unacknowl- 
edged legislators of the world,” they will have 
to consider a much larger public than Pound 
did when he wrote: 


I join these words for four people, 
Some others may overhear them, 

O world I am sorry for you, 

You do not know these four people. 


The force of Pound’s genius has already 
carried him considerably beyond an audience 
of four people. The essayists in the Examina- 
tion, although critical, not eulogistic, agree 
that Pound is a poet of the first order. He is 
“the most important living poet of the Eng- 
lish language”; he has “written verse of great- 
er beauty than that of any contemporary poet 
in our language”; “the Cantos must inevitably 
roll into place as a great English Epic.”’ Yet 
one wonders whether in the long run the limi- 
tation of audience that Pound postulated and 
courted will not work against the very civili- 
zation which he attempted to create. 

The works which Pound wrote or praised— 
The Cantos, Ulysses and Finnegans Wake, The 
Waste Land, the poems of E. E. Cummings— 
typical masterpieces of our time and works 
of undoubted genius—are inaccessible to all 
but specialized students and Pound’s “handful 
of very select readers.” Pound did not restart 
civilization. Perhaps, by working to widen 
rather than narrow the gap between poetry 
and the intelligent public, Pound unconscious- 
ly “betrayed” his own cause. 


Laurence Perrine 
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PIONEER OF FOLKLORE 
Joel Chandler Harris—Folklorist 


BY STELLA BREWER BROOKES 


University of Georgia Press, Athens $4.00 


UNCLE REMUS has long been recognized as one 
of America’s few contributions to the list of 
the world’s immortal literary characters. His 
creator has been honored by the critics and 
readers of many nations for his warmly sym- 
pathetic understanding of the southern Negro 
and for his genius as a storyteller. Harris’ life 
and letters have been ably portrayed by his 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Julia Collier Harris. It 
has remained, however, for a cultured and 
thoroughly qualified Negro woman, Mrs. 
Stella Brewer Brookes, to make a study of his 
knowledge of folklore and an analysis of its 
use in the ten volumes which embody the 
Uncle Remus story. 

The introductory part of Joel Chandler Har- 
ris—Folklorist is concerned with the influences, 
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environmental and literary, that led to the 
publication of the first book, Uncle Remus: His 
Songs and Sayings (1880). After a few years’ 
schooling in his native village of Eatonton, 
Georgia, Harris went at the age of twelve to 
“Turnwold Plantation” to assist the owner, 
Mr. J. A. Turney, in the publication of The 
Countryman, a modest Addisonian paper for 
Georgians. It was here that Harris came to 
know the Negro and his lore and to acquire 
and develop the scribbler’s itch. He records 
that hearing The Vicar of Wakefield read by 
his mother was a strong incentive to write and 
that Irwin Russell’s dialect poems first used 
the Negro effectively as literary material. An 
article on the folklore of southern Negroes, in 
Lippincott’s Magazine in 1877, first gave him 
a clue to the possibilities for his Negro yarns. 
Finally, his work on the Atlanta Constitution 
led to contributions of humorous anecdotes 
and poems, which became in 1878 a column 
of the songs and sayings of Uncle Remus. 
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THE CASE OF 


JOHN C.WATROUS 


UNITED STATES JUDGE FOR TEXAS 
by 
WALACE HAWKINS 


HARGES were made against John C. Watrous, Texas’ first Federal 

judge, which resulted in impeachment proceedings and congressional 
investigations lasting fourteen years. Through all of the controversy, 
Judge Watrous successfully sustained himself, but there has remained 
a cloud on his name. 


N THIS book, the first full-seale work on the Watrous case, Walace 

Hawkins gives the background of events leading to the long-drawn- 
out investigation, and sets forth the many issues involved. He does not, 
however, express an opinion on the case: he asks the reader to make up 
his own mind as to the guilt or innocence of Watrous. 


ESIGNED by Carl Hertzog, THE CASE OF JOHN C. WATROUS 

is a companion volume to Walace Hawkins’ earlier book El Sal 
del Rey. Reproduced in the present book are court writs, letters, and 
documents—all published for the first time. There are photographs 
er drawings of all the early court buildings in Galveston, Brownsville, 
Tyler, and Austin. 


Of primary importance to lawyers and legal historians, THE CASE 
OF JOHN C. WATROUS is also of value to students of Texas history 
and of interest to the general reader. 


Limited Edition ...... $5.00 


UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS, Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5, Texas 


A Carl Hertzog Book 
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The immediate and remarkable success of 
the collected volume brought the author a 
flood of inquiries from learned folklorists 
around the world. The technical nature of 
many of these questions confused and baffled 
Harris, leading him to say only that every 
southern plantation was full of these yarns 
and that they must have come from Africa! 
He insisted that they were genuine folk tales 
—“uncooked” products of the Negroes. The 
first book had some eight pages devoted to the 
tolk elements of the tales and to the methods 
of collecting them. By the time the second 
volume, Nights with Uncle Remus, appeared 
in 1883 Harris had developed an interest in 
the scholarship of folklore and was able to 
write some twenty-nine pages on the details 
of his methods of collecting, on comparative 
studies of African stories, on dialects, and other 
relatively learned topics. A few years later he 
became a charter member of the American 
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Folklore Society and has since been said to 
have provided in Uncle Remus the starting 
point of American folklore. But his enthusiasm 
for folklore study soon gave way to the more 
permanent interest in the tale itself as an ex- 
pression of the humor, the homely, colorful 
language, and the narrative skill of the Negro. 
Uncle Remus and His Friends (1892) had only 
three pages of preface, which confessed a hu- 
morous disillusionment: 


Since that Introduction |to Nights with 
Uncle Remus| was written, | have gone far 
enough into the subject (by the aid of those 
who are Fellows of this and Professors of that, 
to say nothing of Doctors of the Other) to 
discover that at the end of investigation and 
discussion Speculation stands grinning. 


What a kindred soul for J. Frank Dobie! 
The second part of Mrs. Brookes’s volume 

is an analysis of the Uncle Remus books. She 

points out the pattern of the series by quoting 
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the author, “There is nothing here but an old 
negro man, a little boy, and a dull reporter.” 
The pattern is varied only slightly in the later 
volumes when an older Uncle Remus tells his 
tales to the son of the original little boy. The 
old Negro himself is in Harris’ words “...a 
composite character. He plays many parts. 
But in my mind as he appears to the inner eye 
—he is more surely an individual than the ma- 
jority of the people I meet.” It is the author’s 
greatest achievement, this embodying in one 
figure all the psychology and philosophy of the 
southern Negroes, their sense of humor, and 
their quaint but forceful expression while at 
the same time picturing a truly distinctive, 
unforgettably real person. 

Following a discussion of the chronology of 
the ten volumes, Mrs. Brookes offers an in- 
formed but never overtechnical and always 
thoroughly readable analysis of the folklore in 
the stories and songs of Uncle Remus. Her 
classification breaks the material down into 
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seven categories: trickster tales, the other 
“Creeturs,”” myths, the supernatural, proverbs 


and folk-say, dialect, and songs. The first group 
particularly shows a strong resemblance to Old 
World materials, some fifty tales being trace- 
able to older sources. It is the proverbial say- 
ings, perhaps, that give us today most readily 
the wit and flavor of the southern Negro. A 
few of them will illustrate: 


It takes two ter make a bargain, an’ one mo’ 
ter see dat its done all right. 

Dey mo’ ways ter fin’ out who fell in de mill 
pond without fallin’ in yo’se’f. 

Bless us en bine us, en put us in crack whar 
de Ole Boy can’t fine us. 

Had mo’ fun dan a mule kin pull in a wag- 
gin. 

A pain struck me in my mizry. 

You know wi’at de jay-bird say ter der 
squinch owl! “I’m sickly but sassy.” 

You er what you is, en you can’t be no is-er; 
I’m what I am, en I can’t be no am-er. 

I been takin’ notice deze many long years 

continued on page 67 
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Books and Christmas 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


WHILE I WAS WAITING to be registered as 
a freshman at Southwestern University, in 
Georgetown, Texas, forty-four years ago, 
the president of the college made a remark 
that had a great influence on my life. His 
name was R. S. Hyer. He was a physicist 
with a liberal education and he had a noble 
nature. He fulfilled Emerson’s definition 
of a scholar: A Man Thinking. 

I was sitting at a table, a dejected alien 
in this new world of strange people and 
strange ways. My new patent leather shoes, 
the first I had ever worn, were pinching 
me. I was looking out the window and 
wishing I were at home in the mesquite 
country, riding free on a free horse. As 
Dr. Hyer passed by, he must have noted 
the lost look of a very green freshman. He 
spoke and then sat down for two or three 
minutes. He asked if I read books. I replied 
that I had been reading books ever since 
I learned my ABC’s and that before that 
my mother and father read to me. 

He said: “Early in life I formed the 
habit of reading a book a week, and I have 
kept that habit.” His words were quick 
and precise; I am sure that he read rap- 
idly, with accurate grasp and appraisal. He 
said something about having gotten the 
idea for a lay sermon—actually a lecture 
—he was to deliver on the following Sun- 
day from James Parton’s Life of Thomas 
Jefferson. Scholars hardly recognize Par- 
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ton, although an English historian I know 
regards his life of Jackson as the most 
clarifying work on the economic aspects 
of Jackson’s era that he has found, and 
Roy Bedichek considers Parton’s Voltaire 
one of the most mind-liberating biog- 
raphies of the world. 

On Sunday I went to hear Dr. Hyer. 
His text was “I am debtor both to the 
Greeks and to the Barbarians.” He ranged 
over the great literature of the world and 
its influences on the mind and spirit of 
man. I resolved to read a book a week. In 
college I pretty well kept the resolution, 
though long books took longer to read. 
Reading has always been a natural pleas- 
ure to me and so I make no claim to it as 
a virtue. If a book does not interest me, 
I may go through it for the purpose of 
learning something or of satisfying a cu- 
riosity; I can go through this kind in a 
long gallop. I like books that make me 
want to linger. 

It has been a few months over thirty- 
seven years since I finished reading Bos- 
well’s Life of Samuel Johnson in two 
closely printed volumes. It was on a Sun- 
day night, and I wrote on the last page, 
at which I am aow looking, “Would that 
there were six more volumes of this biog- 
raphy to read! I should like to read Bos- 
well and Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables 
and Pickwick every winter of my life. 
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What other man ever so combined hu- 
manity, prejudice, and greatness as Doc- 
tor Johnson?” Well, I no longer wish to 
reread Hugo. When I wrote those words, 
I hardly knew Balzac and had barely made 
acquaintance with the great Russian nov- 
elists. 

Not since the first reading have I read 
Boswell through, but I have read in him 
many times, always with the wish that I 
had time to keep on reading. My edition 
is in the cheap Everyman’s Library, but 
I would not trade its narrow-margined, 
marked pages for any de luxe printing. 
It is very personal to me. The work since 
Boswell that has made me most regretful 
because of its coming to an end is Charles 
M. Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta, 
read last winter. 

Our house has more books than any- 
thing else, and I am curious to know if the 
doubling of the size of my study now 
under way will provide shelves for all the 
boxes of books stored in a barn ten miles 
away and elsewhere. If the price is within 
reach, I will buy any book illustrated by 
Charles M. Russell, anything pertaining 
to W. H. Hudson—all of whose writings, 
the majority in first editions, I already 
have—and any piece of nonfiction that 
treats of range life. But I am not without 
limitations on what I collect; that is, I 
am not a genuine collector. I give away 
many books coming to me gratuitously— 
books on subjects that I do not compass 
and especially books not worth printing. 
The number of worthless books classified 
as Texasana is large and the rate of their 
increase is indecent. I care nothing for 
books that I would not want to read or 
consult, but a scholar may keep a mediocre 
book for twenty years without opening it 
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and then find in it some minute fact—or 
not-fact—of usefulness. In hundreds of 
books I have made indexes to topics that 
interest me. 

Comparatively few books can be favo- 
rites to anyone, as are to me Hudson’s Far 
Away and Long Ago, George Borrow’s 
Lavengro, the essays of Hazlitt, Lamb, and 
Montaigne, De Quincey’s Confessions, 
Chaucer’s “Prologue” and “Pardoner’s 
Tale” and also the tale of Chaunticleer 
and Pertelote, Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, 
and Twelfth Night, various seventeenth- 
century lyrics, Rostand’s Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, Deirdre by James Stephens, Alice in 
Wonderland, Dostoevski’s The Brothers 
Karamazov, Moby Dick, Housman’s 
Shropshire Lad, Conrad’s Youth, Steven- 
son’s Letters, Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, 
the conclusion to Sir Walter Raleigh’s His- 
tory of the World, the poetry (selected) 
of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats, and, 
and, and. I cannot leave out the old bal- 
lads, Emerson’s wisdom, Omar’s hedonism, 
Pepys’s urbanity, George Frederick Rux- 
ton’s zest for the wilderness, Tennyson’s 
dream life, Barrie’s charm, Carlyle’s vol- 
canic energy, Arnold’s intellectual eman- 
cipation, Sir Thomas Browne’s grandeur, 
Addison’s serenity, Macaulay’s pictured 
page, the love songs and realism of Burns, 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, the Knight 
of the Tristful Visage, Mirabeau’s “art of 
daring,” Thomas Jefferson, the Rosalind 
“born under a star that danced”. .. When 
an old reader starts talking about favo- 
rites, he finds that he does not know him- 
self. I am not listing writers and characters 
that I read over and over but those from 
whom I carry something in myself. 

That something would still be there 
though I did not own the books. I like for 
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them to be within reach, however. There 
are thousands of books, not all good books 
by any standard, that I just like to look at 
on the shelves. A. Phimister Proctor, the 
sculptor, told me that he took a deep 
pleasure in sitting for long whiles and just 
gazing at the bronze of his own figures, 
horses especially. 

I have made use of thousands of library 
books, but any book that really talks to 
me I want to own. We don’t borrow 
friends. Yet I have certainly had my share 
of good reading from public libraries. I 
judge the civilization of a city more by 
its libraries and bookstores than by the 
height of its office buildings, the avoirdu- 
pois of its newspapers, and the ratio of 
millionaires to its population. 


IN MY CHILDHOOD, on a ranch altogether 
out of reach of bookstores and libraries, 
Christmas was always the time of oranges 
and new books. The oranges went fast. 
Some of the books will be in my house 
and in me when I die. We children knew 
positively that there would be books on 
the Christmas tree or in our stockings. We 
knew of certain books that we wanted 
and we had the before-Christmas pleas- 
ure of speculating on what known and 
unknown titles Santa Claus might bring. 
I wish I could remember what year it was 
that Ivanhoe made knights out of all of 
us. Having horses, no matter how safe 
and lazy, to ride forth on enriched the 
flowering of our knighthood. It was pro- 
longed. My brother Elrich and I made a 
tournament course and ran it horseback, 
spearing rings instead of each other. I am 
not sure, but I think it was something in 
Swiss Family Robinson that about the 
same time made cave dwellers of us. 
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Our home was among live oak trees 
overlooking a creek of steep banks and 
then a valley beyond. The banks had no 
caves, but we dug caves into the clay. It 
seems to me that we dug for years, but we 
never did remove enough soil to have the 
commodious quarters that a wooden plat- 
form out in the old “Coon Tree” afforded. 
It was a fine station on which to read, 
drink pomegranateade, and associate with 
grackles. A chicken-stealing coon was 
sighted in this big oak before I came along 
and, I believe, shot out of it. After that it 
was the Coon Tree. Our ascent to the wide 
platform we built across its branches was 
by means of a mustang grapevine. At 
night a hoot owl often hooted from the 
tree. 

I wasn’t very old when a Christmas 
book about a wise owl gave the Coon Tree 
a new significance. It was paper-bound 
and had colored pictures. On demand, my 
father read it aloud over and over. He 
could talk owl language. Many times we 
made him tell us what the hoot owl says. 
He says, “I cook for my-self. Who cooks 
for you-a-l-1?” You have to say the words 
with the right inflection or they won’t 
sound owlish. My father said them right. 

That book and my father’s owl talk 
influenced my imagination more than I 
can say. In later years I came to realize 
that they made me more sympathetic to- 
ward owls of all species and toward other 
wild creatures also. In the last months of 
1945 while I was teaching English in the 
GI university near Shrivenham, in Berk- 
shire, England, I had a room on the edge 
of a wooded creek and heard the brown 
owls talking every night. Their language 
is foreign to that of American hoot owls, 
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but not foreign to the childhood book, 
which came back to me at all hours of 
darkness while I listened. 

While the book was new and for a time 
thereafter, it gave me a great deal of mis- 
ery as well as pleasure, but even then I 
would not have foregone the misery. 
Every night after I went to bed and the 
light was out, the owl would come and sit 
on a limb—a limb that did not exist— 
just above my head. He would not boom 
forth, “I cook for myself. Who cooks for 
you-all?” He would sit there glaring in a 
silence as ominous as the Raven’s when it 
first perched on the bust of Pallas just 
above Poe’s chamber door. All around the 
owl perched there above my bed was in- 
tense darkness, but a kind of ghost light 
illuminated him, enlarging his eyes and 
his horns. I wanted to cry out, but he 
froze me into voicelessness. I would pull 
the bedclothes over my head and burrow 
under the pillow. After a while, torn be- 
tween curiosity and terror, I would look 
up again, and there that owl would still 
be, turning his head slightly every once in 
a while and regarding me with the gravity 
of doom. 

I don’t know how long he would ter- 
rorize and fascinate me before sleep came 
to blot him out. When at morning my 
father catered the room, calling out in 
his cheerful voice, 


Wake up, Jacob, 
Day’s a-breaking, 

Peas in the pot 

And hoecake’s a-baking, 


the owl would be gone. I never told any- 
body about him, but dark night after dark 
night he came there and sat on a limb 


above my bed. 
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What book of fairy tales introduced 
giants to us, I do not remember. Perhaps 
it was the story of Jack the Giant Killer. 
My favorite fairies were the Brownies. We 
tried putting out a bowl of cream at night 
for them, but were not convinced that 
they ate it. I am much fonder of fairies 
now than of giants and have been for a 
long time, but in childhood, giants made 
a stronger impression on me. Perhaps this 
is the age to enjoy terror to its utmost. 

Our home, as I have said, was on high 
ground overlooking a valley. Across this 
valley is a tree-studded hill. One evening, 
three or four hundred yards from the 
house, I pointed out to my younger sister 
and brothers and to two or three cousins 
visiting us a giant in the form of a dead 
tree. It was barkless and gray, and the 
setting sun threw a strange light on its 
naked branches. In the beginning I knew 
it was a tree but wanted to convince the 
others that it was a real giant. I ended by 
convincing myself. We all saw the giant 
striding toward us, waving his mighty 
arms. He had not advanced far before we 
were all running for our lives to the house, 
where trees cut off our view. I had a horse 
that always shied at a stump beside the 
road near the point where we beheld the 
giant. For a good while whenever the horse 
and I reached this point, I shied with him, 
looking far away for the giant while he 
looked for something else under his nose. 

Beautiful Joe and Black Beauty as ani- 
mal books came later, and I read them to 
myself. We named a large mongrel dog 
Joe. He was not beautiful but he was 
affectionate and good and when he died 
of old age we mourned. Beyond all doubt 
he meant more to us because of the book 
that gave him his name. My father bought 
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a fine black stallion. We did not name 
him Black Beauty, probably because he 
was already named Dandy, but we at- 
tributed to him the virtues of Black 
Beauty. The light that the book threw 
on the whole horse world has never for 
me gone out. 

It is easy for grownup people to forget 
how sensitive children are to all sorts of 
suggestions. For children who might be 
acquiring fine and lasting things from 
good books to be subjected only to cheap 
comics is basic tragedy. 

One Christmas one of the books was 
Porter’s The Scottish Chiefs. 1 read it to 
myself and at night as we sat by the fire- 
place my father read it aloud. What heroes 
to emulate Bruce and Wallace were! I 
don’t recall being made happy on any 
night by my father’s saying that he’d stop 
and we'd have family prayers, which 
meant his reading aloud out of the Bible 
and then all of us kneeling while he prayed. 
Often I was not interested in the Bible 
reading. Just the same, the eloquence, 
drama, and picturization of the Old Tes- 
tament had more influence on my life 
than any other reading before I went to 
college. Certain passages made me try to 
compose phrases. I often composed them 
while riding alone. The sound of har- 
monious words fascinated me at a very 
early age. 

I have spoken several times of my fa- 
ther’s reading aloud. As the first born, I 
heard my mother read also. I loved her 
voice, but as five other children came 
along, about two years apart, she had lit- 
tle time for reading. She it was who se- 
lected our books. As a girl she had read 
aloud Huckleberry Finn, Ben Hur, Scott, 
and Dickens to her young brothers and 
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other children of a small ranch settlement. 
For several Christmases we received, one 
or two at a time, the Leatherstocking series. 
The Last of the Mohicans was my favo- 
rite. I read it several times. I could not 
read Cooper now, I suppose, but I shall 
never forget how distressed, offended, and 
enraged I was in college when a humorist 
named E. V. Cole attacked Cooper before 
the Alamo Literary Society, to which I 
belonged. The Alamo was primarily a de- 
bating society, and when Cole hurled 
Mark Twain’s essay on “Fenimore Coop- 
er’s Literary Offenses” at us, he provoked 
a heated debate, though I was too bashful 
at the time to take part. The episode 
brought home to me the profound mean- 
ing of the word iconoclasm. 

Charles M. Sheldon’s In His Steps, or 
What Would Jesus Do? is rated by critics 
as sloppy sentimentalism. I shall never 
read it as a critic. I was well along in boy- 
hood when a Christmas brought it. It 
spoke finely to me at the time. I enjoyed 
the G. A. Henty books also, but they left 
no imprint. Maybe I enjoyed them as 
much at the moment as I did Pilgrim’s 
Progress. I don’t know. Pilgrim’s Progress 
aroused a deeper solicitude for human 
destiny and stayed with me. 

Before Christmas every year magazines 
and bookstores flaunt new books for chil- 
dren. It always does me good to see news- 
paper advertisements of the good old 
books: Little Women, Gulliver’s Travels, 
Five Little Peppers, Treasure Island, Rob- 
inson Crusoe. Last year I missed seeing 
Swiss Family Robinson in such a list. After 
I grew up, I learned from Robert Louis 
Stevenson that it has “a plethora of good 
things” and is too much an imitation of 
Robinson Crusoe to be worthy of reading. 
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Maybe so. It gave me barrels of joy, and 
I am not going to high-hat it now. The 
Robinson Crusoe I grew up on was in 
simplified form. When at the age of 
eighteen, in college, I read Defoe’s com- 
plete version, I was disappointed. I wanted 
the familiar version; it was very familiar 
then. 

About the only benefit I can recollect 
from the school built on our ranch and 
attended by children of half a dozen 
widely scattered families is what the school 
readers afforded. The readers were McGuf- 
fey’s. The Professors of Banality who 
dominate the departments of Education 
that stand as arbiters over all readers used 
in the public schools of America have 
changed their contents beyond appeal to 
imagination. The brightest little child 
might well be turned into a dullard by 
having to read such stuff as: “Papa puts 
gas into the car. Papa puts water into the 
car. Mama puts a bag of peanuts into the 
lunch basket. Johnny puts the basket into 
the car. We all put ourselves into the car. 
The car takes us to a nice place to play.” 

This car, no matter how shiny the pic- 
tures of it, cannot take anybody any- 
where beyond trite surfaces. All normal 
children are Alices in Wonderland. They 
recognize instantly the difference between 
a work of imagination and a piece of man- 
ufactured pretense supposed to be on 
“their level.” They would rather have the 
real thing in rags than, after about five 


minutes of gazing, have the sawdust thing 
dressed up in all sorts of garish colors. Not 
long ago I tried reading one of Beatrix 
Potter’s charming stories to a little girl. I 
found that she had been so conditioned by 
reading matter manufactured according 
to word lists approved by the Department 
of Banality that she did not comprehend 
the simple language of the story. 

It is not that I deprecate change. There 
are not enough changes in ways of think- 
ing and living to suit me. Perhaps, how- 
ever, changes brought by radios, movies, 
and mass printing have made it less easy 
for good books to put their stamp upon 
the minds of many children. I don’t 
know. It is hard to bottle up the human 
mind; it is harder to expand it. I know 
that I am abidingly grateful for having 
as a child been given books that furnished 
something delightful for all my after 
years. Most of these books were of a ma- 
turity beyond my age at the time I read 
them. That goes for Mother Goose also. 

If I had as many children as the old 
woman who lived in a shoe had—blessings 
upon her!—I’d give them some broth and 
put them to bed. And, at Christmas time, 
as long as they lived, I’d give every one of 
them, big and little, boy and girl, man 
and woman, a book full of wonderful 
people, wonderful animals, and wonder- 
ful words and pictures and deeds to make 
the world more wonderful forever. 
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Texas 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


The cotton rows as I go by 
Turn spokes of a wheel whose hub’s the sky, 
One wheel turns on my left and one 

On my right whose hub is the sun. 


This is a wheeling level land 
With eternities on each hand; 
Now it is cotton, now it is red 


Sorghum with spears of flame for head. 


Cloth and food still in the leaf 
Reaching each way beyond belief, 
Life for millions still in the green, 
No weeds, no waste, no rest between. 


Armies of oil wells marching to 
Dots on the world-wide wall of blue, 
Lyre-horned cattle east to west, 

And no place for the hawk to rest. 


Nothing left to crooked chance, 
A million straight plants at one straight glance, 
Every inch plowed, arranged, and tended 

Off to where wide earth is ended. 


Fertility without an end, 
No place for a road to bend, 
Too wide a world for a careless flaw, 


A handsome world made like a law. 
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‘who by the golden nails of stupendous deeds—” 
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= A Story from 


VIDA Y HAZANAS DE PANCHO VILLA 


by Elias L. Torres 


Told in English by TOM LEA 


IN THE STATE of Chihuahua south of the 
peaks of Magistral and Las Animas and 
northwest of the range of Santa Ger- 
trudis is the remote and picturesque 
town of Satevo. For a leader in the days 
of revolution there was no better place 
than Satevé. He who camped there found 
himself situated in the center of a region 
promising plunder in any direction: south 
to Parral, southeast to Santa Rosalia, west 
to Saucillo, north to Santa Isabel, north- 
west to the rich mines of Cusihuiriachic. 
Satevo had other advantages. It was far 
from railroads; rough mountains and 
steep trails gave it security from attack. 
And beyond these good things for a lead- 
er of revolution, there was the happy way 
a little river bathed the valley of Satevo, 
nourishing trees and green gardens. The 
climate of the picturesque town of Satevd 
seemed to invite a kind of repose. It re- 
paired the tired spirit. It renewed the 
force of muscles wearied with battle. 
Endowed with such virtue, it was in- 
evitable that Satevé should be favored by 
the presence of that most redoubtable of 
all leaders of revolution, that warrior of 
the highest summit, that chieftain who 
by the golden nails of stupendous deeds 
fastened his celebrated name upon a 
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The Affair of the Fifteen Aprals 


deathless page of history. Who would 
mistake him for any other than the hero 
of the people, Pancho Villa? 

Many were the daring schemes he 
ripened in Satevé, that peaceful place. 
Many were the times he rested there, un- 
der the trees that sent their sturdy roots 
to drink the waters of the pleasant river. 
Many were the friendships he demon- 
strated among the people of the pictures- 
que town of Satevo. 

It was his custom to establish head- 
quarters there in the dwelling place of the 
widow of Garcia. Among other agreeable 
features of that ample house was the 
widow of Garcia’s daughter. Her name 
was Luisa. Fifteen Aprils had brought to 
her a most rare and singular beauty. 

In the spring of the year nineteen hun- 
dred and nineteen, Pancho Villa led his 
forces toward Satevé. Informed of his ap- 
proach, the garrison of the district with- 
drew in the direction of Santa Rosalia, to 
await developments. It appeared that 
while these carranzistas did not entirely 
lack valor, they felt fatigue. Moreover, 
they had considered how tragic it was to 
be deposited in a rude sepulcher far from 
home, dying for those who lived so safely 
in the Capital of the Republic, loaded 
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with riches and perhaps ungrateful. Un- 
opposed, Villa entered the picturesque 
town of Satevé. 

It was the evening of Palm Sunday, 
and he rode to the door of the widow 
of Garcia, who hastened to make the 
great warrior and his captains welcome. 
The household grew tense with the prep- 
aration of food; when the general and his 
men of confidence assembled at the 
widow’s table, the beautiful Luisa served 
them supper. 

The next morning, which was Holy 
Monday, Alfonso Gémez Morentin — 
one of Villa’s men of strictest confidence 
—encountered the beautiful Luisa alone 
by the grape arbor of the widow’s house. 
Gomitos, as Alfonso was called fondly by 
his general and his friends, clearly felt 
nothing remotely resembling dislike for a 
girl of fifteen Aprils. Yet he was startled 
at certain physical changes that appeared 
to have been in operation since he had 
seen Luisa a few months before. Gomitos 
made inquiries. 

“Thou hast been married, Luisita?” he 
asked, politely. 

“No, Sefior Gomitos. Why?” 

“It appeared to me — that thou hadst 
been—” 

Luisa frowned. “No. No, Sefior Gomi- 
tos, I have not been married. Nor am I 
thinking of doing so.” 

General Villa himself had taken notice 
of Luisa. At noon on Holy Monday, he 
spoke to Gomitos regarding the anti- 
aesthetic change in the lines of fifteen 
Aprils. He ordered an investigation. 

Gomitos went out into the picturesque 
town of Satevé with his ears open. 

On Holy Tuesday morning, Gomitos 
took breakfasts with the general. When 
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they had drunk several bowls of strong 
coffee, and his chief seemed well disposed, 
Gomitos spoke, full of his duty, and also 
with hesitation. 
““My General,” he said. “Do you know 
what is rumored?” 
“What is rumored, Gomitos?” 
“They say — O the lying barbarity — 
but in duty I speak of it — they say — 
that the child is — forgive me, yours—” 
Villa’s eyes narrowed. “They say that?” 
Fire smouldered from the slits. “They say 
that?” 
Moments later the widow of Garcia 
found herself kneeling at the feet of the 
great guest in her house. Hearing the 
growl from the general’s throat, the 
widow gnawed at the corner of her shawl. 
With it she wiped salt drops of anguish 
from her face. Commanded to explain, 
she whispered trembling. 
Sefior Cura, the priest of Satevd, 
had informed her. He had found the 
truth. He had drawn it, he said, from the 
unfortunate lips of Luisa. No less than the 
General Villa himself had wrought the 
radical change in the fifteenth April, in 
the most beautiful girl of Satevé, now 
the most tragic. 
Villa ordered Luisa brought before him. 
He called his men of confidence. When 
they were assembled and the leader of 
revolution had looked at each of them 
with his narrowed eyes, he turned upon 
the girl. He rapped his pistol as he snarled 
the command for truth. Luisa made a 
sea of tears. Her words came with her 
sobs. 
It was true that the Sefior Cura, the 
priest of Satevé, had told her to do it. To 
place the blame on —on General Villa. 
Because nobody — because no soul was 
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brave enough — because no one would 
dare — to question him. The priest — it 
was he who had decided upon the explana- 
tion— 

“We will put the remedy to that,” 
Villa said. 

They caught the Senor Cura, the priest 
of Satevé, upon Ash Wednesday and they 
brought him tied hand and foot, to the 
widow’s house. When he had been released 
from his bonds and stood before Villa, 
he saw tongues of flame burning in the 
blackness of the general’s eyes. 

“You die,” Pancho Villa said. “You 
die as much for what you did, like a dog, 
as for the lie you told later, like an old 
woman.” 

On the curate’s face was the pallor of 
death. 

He had not considered it possible, he 
said in a hoarse voice, that interrogations 
might be made of the formidable Chief 
of the Division of the North. He now 
considered explanations even more impos- 
sible. He could say no more. 

“You die,” Pancho Villa said. 

He had the priest thrown into one of 
the closed rooms of the widow’s house, 
and placed a guard. He ordered his men 
of confidence to see that every inhabitant 
of Satevé was assembled in front of the 
church the next morning, to watch the 
death of a curate in need of confession. 

That night the widow of Garcia and 
her daughter carried food to the prison 
room. Through the door the anguished 
priest prayed them to ask Villa for the 
pardon of his life. Would they, with the 
eloquence and tenderness of women suf- 
fering a wrong, make the last plea? 

The lamp trembled in Luisa’s hand as 
her mother knocked on the general’s door. 
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There was no answer: Pancho Villa did 
not hear. 

That master of revolution never slept 
in a house he chose by the light of day. 
When night came he went out secretly 
into the swallowing darkness—some say 
he rode a magic horse in the starlight over 
the tops of the Sierras. It is a fact that he 
returned to the treacherous world of men 
only when dawn spilled revealing light 
into the sky. 

In the first gleam of Maundy Thurs- 
day morning, Pancho Villa found the 
widow of Garcia and her daughter Luisa 
asleep by the hinges of his door. They 
stirred at his footsteps. Looking up, they 
entreated him for the life of the priest of 
Satevé. The growing light caught a ghost 
of a smile under the curve of the gen- 
eral’s mustache. 

After breakfast in a genial mood, Villa 
ordered the priest brought before him. 

“Senor Cura,” the great warrior said, 
“I have reconsidered. I have decided to 
pardon your life.” He paused, to observe 
the hope kindling in the curate’s eyes. 
“But — there is a certain minimum pen- 
alty I must inflict upon you, Sefior Cura. 
In the circumstances it is a penalty I 
would inflict upon even the most beloved 
of my captains. You are going to marry 
the girl.” 

“General! — How can I marry? I am 
the parish priest! We cannot marry, you 
know it, Sevior General!” 

“Then you can die,” Pancho Villa said. 
“You can do that.” 

Looking into the smile now more than 
a ghost under the general’s mustache, the 
unfortunate priest consented to matri- 
mony. 

He consented again an hour later that 
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morning, when the people of Satevé filled 
the plaza. They thronged the adjacent 
streets. They perched upon the tops of 
houses, upon the very tiles of the church. 
They crowded the balconies. They jostled 
in the windows. 

Accompanied by Luisa of the fifteen 
Aprils and something added, by the trem- 
bling Sefor Cura, by the chosen men of 
confidence including Gomitos, by the 
Judge of the Civil State and the official 
witnesses, Pancho Villa climbed the steps 
of the bandstand in the center of the 
plaza. There was a marvelous silence 
when he stepped forward to speak. 

“Hermanitos de raza, little blood 
brothers!” he addressed the multitude. 
“Evil rumors have reached you. With an 
injustice that wounds me, gossip has made 
a scandal of my name. Surely you know 
the pain it gives me, to be spoken of 
badly. And you know I am innocent. 
Moreover, I devote myself to justice! I 
have found the actual culprit, the infa- 
mous maker of the scandal. 

“Today, today you will see justice at 
work. You will see the guilty give the 
hand of husband to the outraged flower 
— of fifteen Aprils.” He whirled at the 
curate. “Tell them!” Villa thundered, 
“tell them your guilt!” 

“I am guilty,” the curate said, seeing 
Pancho Villa’s eyes. 

“Tell them you propose the remedy! 
Tell them you will marry the girl!” 
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“T will marry her.” 

“Viva Villa!” the people shouted. 

And the Judge of the Civil State per- 
formed his duty. The document of mar- 
riage was sealed upon the bandstand, at- 
tested by the rubric of Pancho Villa him- 
self, who when he had finished his labors 
with the pen, stood before the wedded 
pair regarding them with his narrowed 
eyes. Then a smile appeared from under 
the now gentler curve of his mustache, 
and he raised his hand. 

“That you be blessed,” grinned the 
Chief of the Division of the North. “Go, 
my children. Be happy!” He laughed. 

The enthusiasm of the crowd was de- 
lirious. 


* * 


Don Pancho Villa, rich and retired up- 
on the pleasant lands of his vast Hacienda 


‘de Canutillo, recalled the events of Holy 


Week in the picturesque town of Satevo. 

“The worst of it was,” the former 
leader of revolution smiled, “that after I 
had gone, the Senior Cura gathered his 
flock on Easter Sunday. He told them 
from the pulpit, in the manner of a ser- 
mon, that it was I. He told them that 
only by threat of a firing squad had he 
martyred the purity of his life, assuming 
blame for a sin impossible for him even 
to contemplate! The most painful thing 
to me is that my little brothers of Satev6é 


believed him.” 
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King Ranch Caporal 


FRANK GOODWYN 


THERE ARE THOSE who have been swal- 
lowed by the brush. It is a creeping, sav- 
age thing that will not leave you the same, 
once you have gone into it. The clusters 
of thorny, fantastically shaped shrubs, 
seldom over ten feet tall, threaten and 
tease your tender eyes till you see all things 
differently. You have to fight it all the 
time you are in it, and while fighting you 
lose your old self. 

Euvence Garcia, foreman of Cowcamp 
Number Two, had fought the brush all 
his life. The signs and movements of a 
normal man were therefore gone from 
him. He was bent, bowlegged, seemingly 
crippled, though he did not actually limp. 
He seemed barely able to move about, 
rubbing his belly, grunting and uttering 
long, agonized “ah’s.” When you saw him 
for the first time you wondered, “How 
many more seconds will he last? How 
long will he stand swaying before he falls? 
How much of a soul is there left in that 
poor gnarled body?” 

But let him mount a horse and get a 
rope in his hand, and he was a different 
being altogether. The brush and the dust 
were his true element. He was no longer 
the pitifully inadequate old creature that 
hobbled about the camp but a champion 
to compare with the knights of King Ar- 
thur. The rope was like a live thing in 
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his hands, striking always at the moment 
when its victim was most susceptible. 

Once Euvence was chasing two wild 
colts down a lane chopped through the 
brush. He was alone and his own horse 
happened to be swift but no good for 
holding roped animals, especially colts 
half his age. You need a tall fleet horse 
with a seasoned cow eye for running in the 
brush, but for roping you want a stocky, 
strong-limbed beast that can pull against 
your victim. 

Euvence knew that he could never hold 
these colts if he tried to rope them in the 
ordinary way, so he took the rope off the 
horn of his saddle, roped one of the colts 
with the regular loop, then made a new 
loop in the other end of the rope. All this 
time he was running full drive, and he 
had to hold his reins tight to keep his own 
horse from stumbling over stumps. He 
must have held the reins in his teeth while 
making the new loop, for he had to have 
both hands free. 

With the new loop he roped the other 
colt. Now he had hold of the middle of 
the rope. There was a colt on each end 
and his own horse was puffing like a steam 
engine. The stumps of chopped trees, 
whizzing by, raised ominous scarred heads 
all around them. The rope was long and 
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loose, dangling sometimes almost to the 
ground. 

Taking up a little of the slack, Euvence 
flung it down over the next big stump 
that came into his view. The stump was 
stronger than colts and saddle horse com- 
bined. When the colts hit the ends of the 
rope, they were jerked flat on their sides 
by the jolt and lay panting in the sand. 

Euvence leaped from his saddle and 
pulled enough slack into the rope to put 
a half hitch on the stump. By the time the 
colts recovered from the shock of their 
fall they were tied to the stump like two 
gentle sheep. 

Tales like these are told of Euvence all 
over the southern point of Texas. “There 
was never a man like Garcia,” they say 
for miles around. He is extolled even by 
those who have never seen him but only 
aspire one day to become fine vaqueros 
themselves. 

When I went to Cowcamp Number 
Two, Euvence became my second father. 
My own father spent some time in the 
camp but had to leave it often to attend 
to other things. Nobody would have ever 
known that Euvence was watching after 
my safety. He talked to me as if I were 
grown, and that made me feel good. 

He liked to take cold baths every morn- 
ing in the water troughs—without soap, 
of course, because soap would spoil the 
drinking water for the cattle. I also was 
addicted to cold baths, and we soon got 
to taking them together. 

Long before the bell of the remuda 
mare began to twang, I would be awak- 
ened by his thick voice and see him sit- 
ting on his cot, rubbing his belly and 
saying, “Estd maneciendo (it is coming 
morning) .” Then I'd roll out and the two 
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of us would go for a cold dip, and he 
would greet the stimulating tang of the 
water with long “ah’s” and with resound- 
ing slaps on his deformed-looking thighs. 

Euvence had a leather-like face kept 
firm by much activity. In the starlight, 
it sparkled with the cool water from the 
trough. Then when the remuda bell be- 
gan to clank he would step out of the 
bath, shake himself like a half-drowned 
dog, and put on his clothes without dry- 
ing off. He liked the feel of cold, soaked 
clothes against his skin: the sharp nip of 
evaporating moisture. Later in the day, 
he got the same feeling from sweat drawn 
out of hot pores by the sun. 

I didn’t like all this at first, but once 
accustomed to it I would feel my own 
body hungering when denied it. We sel- 
dom wore shirts or underclothes. Only 
khaki jackets on our bare skins, so the 
wind could get into the sleeves and around 
our backs and cool us. 

I had headaches and dizzy spells at first 
from the sharp contrasts between cold 
sweat and blood heated by much move- 
ment. When I complained, old Euvence 
would say yes, he suffered from the same 
things. I believed him then, though I later 
suspected that he was only trying to make 
me feel better by acting like a companion 
in discomfort. After a month or so I got 
used to life in Cowcamp Number Two and 
then the dizzy spells and headaches went 
away. 

Euvence never noticed any of my weak- 
nesses. He just ignored them. For he was 
a past master at handling people as well 
as cows and horses. I remember once Eu- 
genio Cantu, a heavy-set young man with 
a small mustache, full of high spirits and 
energy, decided to render Euvence the 
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respectful service that earlier foremen had 
always exacted as a matter of course. In 
other corridas the caporals, basking in 
their own importance, would sit by the 
fire drinking coffee and order one of the 
hands to rope and saddle their horses. 
Euvence never did this, but always plod- 
ded with his creeping old gait out into the 
remuda and caught his own horse. 

This must not be, thought Eugenio. 
The caporal himself out there in the dust, 
hours before daylight, doing something 
that a mere menial could have done for 
him? Garcia was old, and his creaking 
bones were too dear to be misused in such 
a way. Eugenio decided to put a stop to 
it. He was young and unimportant. He 
would rope and saddle the caporal’s horse. 
He would do it secretly, for a surprise. 

The feat was not easy, for the old man 
got up early. One morning, however, Eu- 
genio went te meet the remuda when 
Euvence and I were still bathing in the 
trough. He knew the caporal’s horses well. 
In preparation for this big achievement, 
he had been studying them for days. This 
morning the caporal would want to ride 
a tall trotting bay, for they would be 
making a roundup in the Plain of the 
Garden, a stretch of flat ground that bris- 
tled with small mesquites. A good brush 
horse would be needed. 

Eugenio found the tall bay with no 
trouble, flung a loop on him and led him 
to where the foreman’s saddle was thrown 
over a long horizontal pole that extended 
between two forked trees. The squeak of 
rubbing leather that the saddle made 
when moved was bothersome to Eugenio. 
He feared that it would attract the capo- 
ral’s attention and spoil the surprise. As 
quickly as he could, he flung the saddle 
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on the horse over the two thick pads that 
the caporal used. He girted it loose, for 
he knew Euvence liked it that way and 
tightened it only when roping. 

When the job was done, Eugenio hur- 
ried back to the foreman’s cot, where 
Euvence had just returned from his bath 
and was starting for his saddle to get his 
rope. Seeing this, Eugenio slunk to one 
side and let the old man pass by to be 
surprised at the sight of his horse already 
saddled. 

“Ah! Who did this?” exclaimed the fa- 
mous man, 

The servant was not slow to show him- 
self. “I, senor! I thought you would want 
the tall bay today, since the Plain of the 
Garden requires a good brush horse.” 

“Yes! You are right! The tall bay!” 
Euvence’s thick voice was thickened more 
by his emotion. “He is exactly the one I 
was going to catch! Thank you! You are 
a good man, Eugenio.” 

All day, Eugenio told me afterward, 
those words ran through his young am- 
bitious head, making him giddy in his 
happiness. “You are a good man, Eu- 
genio.” All the corrida would know soon. 
When the caporal said it, it was so. 

Eugenio would keep on being a good 
man. He would rope and saddle the cap- 
oral’s horse every morning from now on. 
He would study the caporal’s string of 
ponies and know beforehand just which 
ones he would need. The stout dun named 
Doscientos for tomorrow, when the 
roundup would be at Agua Gorda, a broad 
open plain in the salt air of the Gulf Coast, 
where much roping was usually done. For 
day after tomorrow, when they should 
work in pens, a young paint named San 
Saba would be good. For the next day, the 
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sorrel Fandango, and so on. Eugenio 
thrilled at such a future: such a prospect 
of expressing his adoration of his ideal. 

He slept soundly that night, dreaming 
beautiful dreams of this new heavenly 
role that he had given himself. From one 
of the sweetest of those dreams he was 
awakened by a gentle tap on his shoulder. 
He rubbed and opened his sleepy eyes. The 
first things he saw were the stars, and they 
reminded him of the goodness into which 
he had been lifted. Next he saw the trees 
around the cot, and their stillness told him 
that another wonderful dawn was on its 
way. Another dawn melodious with the 
memory of those words: “You are a good 
man, Eugenio.” 

Who had tapped his shoulder? Open- 
ing his eyes again, Eugenio saw that it was 
none other than Euvence, the caporal 
himself, rubbing and patting his old belly 
and saying, “Eugenio? Did you want the 
little black, bald-faced mare for today? 
I have put your saddle on her. She will 
serve you well at Agua Gorda.” 

After that, Eugenio kept his rope for 
his own horses, and his admiration for 
Euvence mellowed into lifelong love. 


EUVENCE seldom fired a man, but when 
a vaquero became a drawback to the cor- 
rida, there were ways of encouraging him 
to leave. They tell of one fellow who came 
to work for him but was so clumsy that 
he should have been discharged at once. 
Yet he had not the sense to see his own 
worthlessness. He was insulted when others 
tried to tell him what to do. He was a 
conceited fool, blind to his own blunders. 
All the men expected and hoped that the 
foreman would give him his accounts and 
show him the road to Norias, but this was 
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not Euvence’s way. He never once hinted 
that the fellow was no good. 

But one morning in the remuda he 
called the clumsy vaquero over and said, 
“Senon, you see that little paint horse over 
there by the gray mare? I want you to 
ride him today. He needs a good man on 
him for the morning.” 

That paint was an old spoiled horse: a 
horse that did not like work and had 
learned how to get out of it. He would 
wait till his rider was settled and suspected 
nothing. When the time was ripe he would 
plunge into a bucking orgy, twisting and 
squawling and leaping till he had shaken 
the cowboy loose. 

Senén saddled him with no trouble at 
all, but when he was only a few miles 
from camp, the paint went into his rou- 
tine. Sendn landed in the sand, knocking 
down a score of weeds, dazed and wonder- 
ing what had struck him. The rest of the 
morning he spent on foot, chasing after 
the paint, bedraggled and cursing. Finally, 
one of the other men roped the paint and 
returned him to his unwilling rider. 
Euvence sat on his horse by the herd, 
laughing to himself and pretending not to 
see any of this. 

Some time later, he approached Senon. 
The fellow was remounted but still bat- 
tered and morose. 

“Well, Senén, how are things going 
with you today?” 

“Badly.” 

“Badly? Why badly?” 

“This horse.” 

“Yes? A good, strong, spirited horse, 
isn’t he?” 

“But he took me by surprise.” 

“Oh, well. That’s because he is not yet 
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fully acquainted with you. After a few 
months of riding him, he will come to 
know you better and you will come to 
know him better. Then you will be more 
accustomed to one another. Look out!” 

The paint had taken advantage of the 
conversation to go into another one of his 
favorite performances. He pawed the 
moon. He became a big ball of swerving, 
squealing dynamite. Senon lost his stirrup. 
He hugged the saddle horn until it jabbed 
him in the stomach and with another 
plunge of the horse he went sprawling 
belly down, arms outspread like the wings 
of an eagle about to light. He landed at 
the feet of Euvence’s horse with his pants 
almost pulled off because his belt had 
raked up a whole row of weeds by the 
roots. 

Under the film of dust from the herd, 
Euvence laughed till he was blue in the 
face. Sendn rolled over, the dust around 
his mouth turned to mud by a mixture of 
sweat, tears, and blood from his battered 
nose. 

The caporal got down and helped the 
fellow up. The paint was already a hun- 
dred yards away, headed for the brush at 
a jaunty lope. 

“Don’t worry, Sendn,” said Euvence. 
“One of the boys will catch your horse 
and bring him back to you.” 

Next morning again, the foreman called 
Senon over and said, “Sendn, I think to- 
day you would like to ride that tall roan 
mare. The one with the white front legs. 
She is swift in the brush and we work in 
brushy land today.” 

Senon gratefully saddled the roan mare. 
Now this one had a habit of getting up a 
swift momentum, then stopping suddenly 
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for no reason except to see if her rider 
wouldn’t keep going through the air over 
her head. If he was good enough to cling to 
her through such a crisis, she would dart 
without warning under a low mesquite 
limb, in such a way as to make it brush 
the burden off. If this did not work, she 
had a bucking act of her own which was 
in every way as impressive and effective 
as the paint’s. 

With Senon she used all three of these 
devices, and they all worked, he being 
still a little stunned by his experience with 
the paint the day before. Unlike the paint, 
the roan mare did not run away after each 
triumph, but remained standing gently, 
with reins hanging loose, inviting the rider 
to try again. 

That night at supper, Senédn came to 
where the foreman was squatting under a 
tree with a plate of beans and rice. “Don 
Euvence,” he said, “I have just heard that 
there is good work in the north, on the 
La Parra Ranch. They pay well and give 
Sunday off. I would like to go there and 
try it if I may.” 

“Well, Sendén,” replied the foreman, “I 
am glad to hear that the chances are good 
there. I don’t know how well we will get 
along without you, but I think we can 
stumble on somehow. When you get to 
Norias, go to Uncle Mack at the hotel. 
Tell him you want to quit and he will 
give you your check. Would you like to 
ride one of your new horses to Norias?” 

“No, sefor. If I may I would rather 
have one of the old ones.” 

The men sitting around could not eat 
for a while, they were so tickled. Next 
morning Senén left, and we never saw 
him again. 
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The Sales Manager 


ALBERT PARRY 


FOR A LONG TIME Paul kept asking me to 
come to Los Angeles and work for him. 
He said he would teach me all there was 
to know of the produce business, things 
like financing Japanese planters in the Im- 
perial Valley and shipping carloads of let- 
tuce and melons to big eastern cities and 
cornering markets on a startling scale. He 
would make a man of me. When finally I 
went to work for him, in 1927, it was the 
beginning of bad times in certain sectors 
of American agriculture. 

A month after I had started clerking 
for him Paul decided to hire a sales man- 
ager. Up till then, for the many exciting 
years of his success, Paul had had no sales 
manager. Sales had come in all by them- 
selves and needed no coaxing. You will 
understand this after I tell you a thing or 
two about Paul. 

Paul was six feet two. On his frequent 
trips to Chicago, Boston, New York, and 
other eastern cities he wore big cowboy 
hats and ordered turtle soup. He always 
had a variety of fine cigars and drinks to 
offer to his planters, customers, employees, 
and other friends. He spent a lot of time 
figuring out and playing practical jokes, 
and he would roar and slap his hips in 
happiness when his friends made him the 
goat. A model family man, he was more 
than good to his wife’s relatives. He had 
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no near relatives of his own, and was proud 
of it. 

He was fond of telling how he had come 
to Los Angeles from St. Louis in the days 
when Hollywood was a village where cows 
fertilized the downtown streets; how he 
had peddled fruit and vegetables from a 
horse-drawn wagon; how he had opened 
his first store and then a warehouse, and 
then had gone into the Valley and hooked 
up with the Mexican and Japanese plant- 
ers and then with the eastern wholesalers, 
and had become a big shot, and had stayed 
that way ever since. 

Up to the middle 1920’s he was making 
money hand over fist and spending it as 
quickly. No matter how many carloads 
Paul sent north or east, his wholesaler 
friends wisecracked by wire or long-dis- 
tance telephone calling for more lettuce: 

“Let us have more!” 

They thought it an honor when Paul 
formed a joint stock company for raising 
and shipping produce, and let them in as 
partners and privileged customers. The 
diet craze was then boosting the demand 
for lettuce, while the country’s sweet tooth 
was helping the cantaloupe and melon 
business. 

But other American businessmen were 
discovering the diet wave and the sweet 
molar. Other companies were being 
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formed, and additional acreage was taken 
up for lettuce and cantaloupes in the Im- 
perial Valley, also near Salinas, also in Col- 
orado. Now supply was overleaping de- 
mand. Prices were falling. Paul’s partner- 
customers ceased clamoring for more than 
their quota. 

Presently they could not dispose even of 
their own quota. Often carloads brought 
barely enough to cover the freight and 
refrigeration costs. At times the produce 
had to be given away for ten or twelve 
dollars per car instead of the seven or 
eight hundred dollars expected, for Paul 
refused to dump the good vegetables some- 
where in the midwestern prairie or to have 
them towed and sunk into either of the 
two oceans—the rumored practice of other 
companies when they couldn’t get their 
price. More and more often, in Detroit or 
Boston or Philadelphia, the partner-cus- 
tomers couldn’t honor Paul’s drafts on 
them. Paul was worried. So was everybody 
else in his Los Angeles office and on his 
Valley fields. Something had to be done 
to improve his business. Paul looked 
around, and found this man Lusk-Mar- 
cedo. 


CHARLES LUSK-MARCEDO was a native An- 
geleno in his late fifties. He used to run 
the local agency of a freight steamship 
company and boasted of much experience 
in selling, for the line, ship-cargoes and 
car-shipments of bananas and other trop- 
ical fruit. The steamship line had died of 
old age, its boats and ledgers had been 
bought out and junked by a bigger fruit- 
and-ship company, and Mr. Lusk-Marcedo 
had been cut adrift after the thirty-odd 
years of his service. He was glad to get a 
job with Paul, and Paul was glad to get 
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such a fine man for a mere one hundred 
dollars a week. 

I first saw the new sales manager a few 
days before he moved into Paul’s suite of 
offices. He came to get acquainted with 
the staff. I noticed he had a double chin 
supported by an old-fashioned celluloid 
collar. His eyes were narrowed by the ex- 
cess of fat in his cheeks. He had an ample 
paunch with a massive gold chain bridging 
the vest pockets. There were many queer 
fobs suspended from the chain, and among 
these I distinguished a golden toothpick 
capped by a sharp goose quill. But I could 
not figure out the purpose of a tiny toy 
spoon, also made of gold. I had almost de- 
cided it was just an ornament when Mr. 
Lusk-Marcedo deftly detached it from 
the chain and dug it into his ear. I sat 
frozen over my bills of lading. 

Paul wasn’t around. Having engaged 
the man, he had left for a series of bouts 
with his partner-customers in the East. 
He had told us to be civil to the new sales 
manager but not to take too many orders 
from him. We were to do our work as 
usual and let Mr. Lusk-Marcedo do his. 
Apparently Paul had told the new man to 
treat us with caution, and now Mr. Lusk- 
Marcedo was all smiles of co-operation 
and assurances of nondisturbance. 

It was amid these assurances that he 
first told us of his furniture. He said that 
his furniture, which he was to bring 
from the defunct agency office, would 
come late on Saturday and be installed 
in his room over the week end so as 
not to interrupt the routine of our work. 
He said there might be an overflow of a 
few things, and he asked, patting his iron- 
gray hair caressingly: 

“Would you kindly consent to harbor 
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a chair or a picture along the walls of 
your rooms?” 

“O. K.,” said one of us, “shoots us 
right.” 

He looked at us with blank pain, and 
we had to explain that the man meant 
“suits us right.” He then laughed with 
dignity, briefly. 

Even on that short day of getting ac- 
quainted we noticed that he used no slang 
and made no jokes but wielded long or 
unusual words like procrastination, per- 
spicacious, superannuated, sanability, ob- 
sequious, and alacrity. He paused between 
his sentences, cocking his ear as if to give 
himself the privilege of listening to his 
own voice. 

He asked us, each one in turn, where 
we came from. It appeared, as is often the 
case in California, that not one of us was a 
native of the state, and that at least two 
came from Iowa. With measured pride 
Mr. Lusk-Marcedo announced that his 
paternal great-grandfather Marcedo had 
come here from Spain to serve the monks 
of one of the missions as a hide-tanning 
expert, and that his maternal grandfather 
Lusk had sailed from New England dur- 
ing the Gold Rush. If ever there was a 
native Californian it was he, our new sales 
manager. 

He swung in Paul’s swivel chair and 
spoke to us of the days when Mormon 
traders came in covered wagons to his 
grandfather’s store on the Plaza to buy or 
sell goods and incidentally to attempt the 
conversion of all who chanced to be in the 
store at the time. He told us of the days 
when Lieutenant Beale bought a pair of 
camels from the herd which Jefferson 
Davis had imported from Egypt, and how 
the Lieutenant and his son drove the 
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camels hitched in a tandem from the forts 
into the towns of California and Arizona. 
He described how old man Doheny saw 
oil dripping from the shovels of ditch- 
diggers and so discovered the oil fields of 
California. He spoke not in the them- 
were-the-days tone, but as if those events 
were still going on. 

Now, Paul too liked to talk about his 
early years in the Southwest, but to him 
the past was just a footstool to his grand, 
rip-roaring throne of the present. To Mr. 
Lusk-Marcedo the past had the sharp 
reality of the hour. 

We understood this clearly on the Mon- 
day when we came to the office and found 
his furniture and pictures in his and our 
rooms. 


MOST OF HIs ROOM was hidden by a wine- 
red roll-top desk as awkward and ancient 
as could be seen in any of the Hollywood 
prop rooms, in the department labeled 
American Office 1880-1890. Dozens of 
pigeonholes yawned at you, or were filled 
with white and yellow bits of letters or 
memoranda. On top there were china 
dogs whose heads were inkwells and whose 
mouths held penholders and pens. Also 
bronze odalisques holding, between their 
voluptuous breasts and knees, baskets full 
of erasers and pencil stubs and sharpeners. 
Also marble or copper skulls used for ash 
trays. Also porcelain shepherd boys and 
girls with detachable staffs which were, 
when you looked closer, thin rulers or long 
pencils ready for use. 

Heavy chairs of the same somber age 
bulged near the desk and along the walls. 
Their procession was broken by a small 
table with elaborately carved legs (flow- 
ers, butterflies, nymphs, lion-heads) hold- 
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ing a strange bulky contraption which, 
as we soon discovered, was a typewriter of 
an early model. 

In one of the corners there was a tall 
glass-and-wood monstrosity the shelves of 
which were filled with some more shep- 
herd boys but now of bronze, also goblins 
with roomy bellies encircling clocks and 
barometers, in company with gutta-percha 
schoolgirls whose schoolbags carried min- 
iature memorandum paper neatly cut. 
Here were also large seashell ash trays; 
the figure of a soldier presenting arms, and 
the gun was of glass and it was really a 
thermometer; three or four toy banks in 
the form of cottages and temples; and 
many other things, some of them replicas 
of the bric-a-brac cluttering the desk-top. 
We, the younger of the staff, had never 
seen anything like this pyramid of shelves 
and things, but Jones, one of the older 
men, explained to us that his father used 
to have something like it in his Des Moines 
office, and that this was an office version 
of an old-time parlor whatnot. 

There were similar antiques distributed 
in the other rooms. 

Jones (he was our trained agricultural 
expert taking care of flumes, sprayers, 
smudge-pots, and such) found next to 
his desk a large square table of red and 
brown mahogany with a glass top under 
which was a dizzying zigzag of pictures 
and poems. They had been clipped appar- 
ently from the magazines of the last quar- 
ter of the last century. They bewitched 
Jones with an amazing variety of bearded 
faces, torch parades, ostrich-feather hats, 
famous locomotives and steamers of long- 
dead designs, and homely sentiments. 

The bookkeeping department received 
a trio of wide chairs, dark and slippery 
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with their backs and seats of Russian 
leather. The stenographer found as her 
neighbor another of those hoochy-coochy 
typewriters on a table of flowery legs. In 
my room I found the last bit of space 
filled by a smaller version of Mr. Lusk- 
Marcedo’s roll-top desk, and a chair of 
such disproportions with itself that it 
seemed pregnant. 

So this was the overflow to which we 
had so rashly consented. But this was not 
all. Oh no. 

On the walls there were pictures and 
framed mottoes and poems. They, like the 
chairs, were everywhere: in Mr. Lusk- 
Marcedo’s room, in our rooms, even in 
Paul’s room. Such big dark-red or garish- 
gold frames! Such crowded photographs, 
lusty lithographs, tearful or cheerful 
poems, solemn slogans! 

There were for instance photographs 
of Mr. Lusk-Marcedo’s ancestors, of his 
wedding, of his early years in business. 
What luxuriant mustachios and rakish 
derbies he had worn to the wharf and 
office in those nineties! Of course we rec- 
ognized most of the furniture in those 
photos. There were also photographs of the 
buildings and steamers of the defunct 
company, all looking like the times when 
Edison was young. There were lithographs 
of luscious nudes entitled Spring or Sor- 
row or Awakening, also quite a few of the 
lighter-vein masterpieces showing hefty 
Floradoras in flesh-colored tights. The 
framed poems were the work of the 
Eddie Guests of the eighties. They told 
the beholders never to say die but to 
fight on because there was a rainbow after 
each storm and a mother to each man: 
The mottoes ranged from Poor Richard’s 
stuff, through The Public Be Served, to 
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such a latter-day gem as The Ladder of 
Success is Not an Escalator. 

All this collided with the sensible, mod- 
ern, light-oak office furniture which Paul 
had got only a year or two before. The 
walls of our rooms Paul had caused to be 
painted a correspondingly pale color, but 
now Mr. Lusk-Marcedo’s pictures and 
mottoes left only a few patches of that 
color, and the patches looked even more 
pale, as if frightened by the unholy in- 
vasion. 

We, the office staff, were amused, per- 
plexed, and presently mad. What in crea- 
tion were we to do? Telegraph Paul about 
it and ask his instructions? But you 
couldn’t describe all this effectively in a 
wire or even in a letter without making 
Paul think that either we were pulling his 
leg or were already jealous of the new man, 
jumping on him for the least bit of eccen- 
tricity. The best thing to do was to wait 
till Paul’s return. Let him see for himself. 

While we were discussing the situation 
a messenger boy came in with a huge 
wreath of artificial flowers. The top rib- 
bon said: Success, the bottom one added: 
From Duckie. The wreath was from Mrs. 
Lusk-Marcedo, and the boy had instruc- 
tions to place it on top of her husband’s 
desk. Now the desk-top looked like the 
window or shelf of a newly opened deli- 
catessen store. We laughed and swore, but 
here Mr. Lusk-Marcedo himself arrived. 

He looked slightly tired after the mov- 
ing and installing labors of the two pre- 
vious days, but he carried himself impor- 
tantly. He greeted us pleasantly though 
somewhat absently, surveyed his room 
with satisfaction, then walked through 
the other rooms keeping eyes open only 
for his pictures and furniture, then re- 
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turned to his desk, summoned Miss Brooks, 
and began to dictate to her. 


FOR THE FIRST FEW DAYS his work con- 
sisted of composing letters to his contacts 
throughout the country, advising them of 
his new position, and soliciting their busi- 
ness. Through the open doors there floated 
to our desks long-drawn-out sentences of 
pompous words and gray-whiskered 
idioms. Miss Brooks would come out of 
his room with beads of perspiration punc- 
tuating her hitherto unblemished powder. 

Copies of some of the epistles made the 
rounds of our desks as uproarious jokes. 
The height of this merriment came when 
Mr. Lusk-Marcedo tried to make Miss 
Brooks use his veteran typewriters be- 
cause, said he, the people who knew him 
were used to his typewriters and wouldn’t 
like the change. Even the patient, obliging 
Miss Brooks demurred. In fact, when the 
sales manager became insistent, she grew 
bold enough to say to him: 

“I never in my life drove one of those 
victoria carriages. I wouldn’t know how.” 

Mr. Lusk-Marcedo sensed a cold jest in 
the remark and tried to fathom it but 
gave up. Anon we beheld him sitting at 
one of his atrocities, pecking at the keys 
gingerly, composing letters to the most 
valued of his contacts. There was an in- 
jured but dogged look about him. By this 
time he was surely aware of our opposi- 
tion. He brooded; he was getting suspici- 
ous of us. When the telephone rang for 
him he would answer with a prolonged 
““Y-e-yes?” which sounded as if uttered 
by a cautious plotter surrounded by eaves- 
droppers. 

Jones was getting madder and madder. 
But at the end of the week he came in 
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with a mysterious chuckle and a package. 
He waited till the manager had gone to 
lunch and a rumored afternoon nap at 
home. Then, looking at no one, humming 
“The Blue Danube,” Jones opened the 
package. There appeared a richly embroid- 
ered canvas in a scroll-encrusted gilt frame. 
Jones fastened the thing above the frosted- 
glass door of Mr. Lusk-Marcedo’s room. 
The embroidery read: 
GOD BLESS OUR HOME. 

Breathlessly we waited for the man- 
ager’s return. Mr. Lusk-Marcedo came in 
after two hours, looked at us perfunctor- 
ily, glanced at his chairs and pictures in 
our rooms with the usual pride, then 
walked toward his room. He raised his 
eyes to the embroidery in its savage frame. 
He said nothing. There was about him the 
same mechanical air of satisfaction. Then 
he passed through the door into his room. 
We were incredulous. Jones was heart- 
broken. 

“Why,” he wailed, “the old duffer 
thinks it’s one of his own fool heirlooms!” 

For a few days after that Jones was 
mad no more. Neither was he heartbroken. 
He was plain moody. Then he stirred him- 
self into turning the embroidered thing 
upside down, said that anyway it wasn’t 
his funeral and he didn’t have to stand 
the bill, that he wasn’t obliged to rot in 
the office all of his life. Whereupon he 
found an excuse to go to the Imperial Val- 
ley and stay there with Paul’s Japs and 
Mexicans for the next few weeks. 

Mr. Lusk-Marcedo noted the disar- 
rangement of the motto and uttered a 
few long words on the inefficiency of the 
illiterate charwomen who cannot replace 
a thing aright after they have dusted it. 
Under his polite but minute direction I, 
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as the youngest man in the office, mounted 
a chair and fixed the motto right side up. 

Having dictated or written all the let- 
ters to all of his contacts, Mr. Lusk-Mar- 
cedo now settled himself to wait for or- 
ders. Answers to his letters were slow in 
coming, and so Mr. Lusk-Marcedo took 
to roaming through our rooms, showing 
his increasing interest in us, our doings, 
and our visitors. Remembering Paul’s law 
of noninterference, the sales manager 
bothered us on the pretext of this or that 
problem allegedly connecting his work 
with ours. We got rid of him as politely 
as we could, but fumed behind his back. 

Once a group of Japanese planters came 
up from Brawley and El Centro to discuss 
their contracts. They came to talk to the 
bookkeeper. It was an important confer- 
ence because Paul had written that his 
partners were raising Cain about the ex- 
pense of the contract system and that it 
was necessary to get the Satos and the 
Yamas to accept lower estimates and 
smaller checks at once. 

Mr. O’Connor, the overworked book- 
keeper, sat in his chair turning his wor- 
ried, bloodshot eyes from one Oriental to 
another and beating them down with a 
stream of unpleasant facts about the mar- 
ket. The Japs squatted on their heels along 
the walls, twisting tobacco paper between 
their horny fingers, at first smiling craft- 
ily because they had their contracts and 
Paul would stick by the agreement if they 
didn’t budge, but gradually mellowing 
and nodding their assent because, after 
all, they knew the market was bad and 
Paul was a mighty decent fellow and they 
wouldn’t want to see him ruined. 

Just when they were ready to speak up 
their consent, in marched Mr. Lusk-Mar- 
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cedo. He looked at the gathering. In a 
shocked whisper he inquired of the book- 
keeper and me why in God’s sacred name 
we didn’t invite these people to sit in the 
chairs. Before we could explain that these 
particular Japanese were old settlers un- 
used to chairs and that they wouldn’t be 
comfortable except in their present pose, 
Mr. Lusk-Marcedo dragged forward a 
number of chairs—his chairs—and made 
the visitors take them. When he finished 
the task and withdrew himself to a corner 
he beamed as if to say: 

“Well, now that I’ve made them feel 
at home, the future of the firm is saved.” 

There was an embarrassed silence. The 
Japs moved uneasily in the slippery, preg- 
nant chairs, and wouldn’t answer the 
bookkeeper. The charm of understanding 
was broken. For years they had been com- 
ing to Paul’s offices to sit on their hams 
and heels, and everything was simple and 
right. But now this new man of the firm 
made them take chairs. Surely he was up 
to some trick of the trade. Surely the firm 
was up to something while Paul was away. 
O’Connor tried to rescue the bad job. He 
talked frantically, he smoked nervously, 
his eyes were more and more bloodshot, 
his smile was rigid. In vain. The Japanese 
decided to stick by the old agreements. 
The conference was botched. 

With the Japanese gone, the bookkeeper 
was seeing red. He wanted to have it out 
with the sales manager right there and 
then. But to get more nerve into himself 
he went on one of his periodic drunks. He 
got so bad that he had to be taken home 
from the saloon. When two days later he 
reappeared in the office he was sober and 
quiet. Now he regarded Mr. Lusk-Marcedo 
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as an act of God. He decided to wait for 
Paul to return and mop it up. 

And then Mr. Lusk-Marcedo made his 
first sale. He sold a car of mixed vegetables 
to a dubious firm in Pittsburgh. He was 
jubilant. He strutted around like an in- 
flated turkey. He wielded his earpick with 
a flourish, and he cackled his long words. 
It was getting to be terrible. 

I was beginning to feel the way O’Con- 
nor felt. It was an act of the whimsical 
forces above us—an act of God, said 
O’Connor—and Paul alone could deal 
with Mr. Lusk-Marcedo and his conse- 
quences. If only Paul would hurry up and 
return. 


PAUL RETURNED several weeks later than 
he had promised. He lumbered into the 
office smiling broadly despite the bad news 
he was bringing from his eastern partners. 

The smile became a gape as he beheld 
the transformed rooms. Slowly he looked 
at one fleshy Spring and at another Flora- 
dora, at one sugary motto and another 
yellowed poem. Trying to see them closer 
he stumbled against one of Mr. Lusk- 
Marcedo’s chairs and then against the fa- 
mous glass-top table gallery in Jones’s 
room. He yelled: 

“Crabapple of my eye, who did it?” 

At this moment, from the sales man- 
ager’s room came the click of a telephone 
receiver replaced. The door opened, and 
Mr. Lusk-Marcedo came out. The door 
remained open while he greeted Paul pro- 
fusely, and Paul could see the inside of 
that room. Now he could see who did it. 
Also that it was no joke. 

For several days Paul did practically no 
work but walked from one picture to an- 
other, from one piece of furniture to an- 
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other. He would stand before them, study- 
ing them deeply and then, suddenly, 
would break into long guffaws, slapping 
his hips and wiping his eyes. If Mr. Lusk- 
Marcedo was not around, Paul laughed 
aloud and made up rollicking yarns about 
this or that eye-filling female of the nine- 
ties. Everybody roared, not because he 
was the boss but because the yarns were 
really funny. Miss Brooks laughed too, 
even though at certain junctures of Paul’s 
commentaries she had to lower her eyes. 
When the sales manager was there, Paul 
laughed noiselessly till he was red in the 
face. Then he would rush into his own 
room, lock the door, and laugh aloud, all 
by himself. 

Meanwhile the sales manager worked 
hard to make sales but to no avail. The 
first series of his letters having brought 
no more than that single sale to Pitts- 
burgh, he now launched upon his second 
series, of a style even more ponderous. 
He called it the follow-up. Serene and 
important, he carried his paunch around 
our office, and spouted such words as 
crystallization, substantiation, and pro- 
legomenon. Paul looked at him with child- 
like eyes, nodded in agreement, mumbled 
a few short words through a suppressed 
chuckle, and, as soon as Mr. Lusk-Mar- 
cedo turned his back, laughed without a 
sound until he almost suffocated. 

A week passed, and another. O’Connor 
gathered wind to ask: 

“Paul, when are you going to sack that 
bird?” 

Paul became serious and replied: 

“He’s worth every dollar he takes. Look 
at all the entertainment we get. He’s bet- 
ter than a circus. At first I had an idea I'd 


got a lemon but now I am enjoying my- 
self, What’s the matter, aren’t you enjoy- 
ing yourself?” 

“We had enough of it while you were 
away.” 

“T see. But I didn’t. I was away, see? 
I'll tell you what you do though. Transfer 
his salary to my personal expense. The 
stockholders shouldn’t be the losers 
through this. And another thing, O’Con- 
nor. Wire to all the Jap fellows to come 
here, and I'll talk to them myself. I'll 
straighten that out. But that bird, let him 
hang around. He’s fun, bless his heart and 
kidneys.” 

We were puzzled by Paul’s attitude, 
but gradually we were getting used to 
Mr. Lusk-Marcedo, to his furniture and 
pictures, his poems and mottoes. The 
bookkeeper was the only one who couldn’t. 
He snarled, sotto voce, at Mr. Lusk-Mar- 
cedo. He kicked and cursed at the furni- 
ture. He was silent while Paul laughed at 
the luscious females and while we pro- 
vided the chorus. O’Connor smoked more, 
his eyes were now swollen, and twice more 
he went on his violent benders. 

But early in the second month after 
Paul’s return the bookkeeper was feeling 
better and behaving more calmly. The 
spasms of Paul’s merriment at the sales 
manager’s antiques were getting fewer 
and farther between. The bookkeeper saw 
that Paul was getting fed up with Mr. 
Lusk-Marcedo. 


And then, one Saturday morning, the 
bookkeeper rushed out of Paul’s room. In 
hoarse, glad whispers he confided to us 
that Paul had just given Mr. Lusk-Mar- 
cedo the sack. 
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“It seems Paul couldn’t fire him sooner 
because of some contract or other. But 
now the old duffer’s got to move himself 
and all his junk. Listen, I have an idea.” 

The idea was this: O’Connor would 
sneak into Mr. Lusk-Marcedo’s office, tip- 
toe up behind him, and shout into his ear: 
“Big news! Just wired from Buffalo! 
President McKinley shot!” We would 
watch and have our last fun. 

Jones, who had returned from the Im- 
perial Valley, Miss Brooks, and myself fol- 
lowed O’Connor to Mr. Lusk-Marcedo’s 
door. The bookkeeper opened the door 
cautiously, stood still, then signaled to us 
to come in. 

We tiptoed in, motioning to one an- 
other for silence, our lips wide with grins 
of anticipation. Mr. Lusk-Marcedo was 
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standing with his back to us, taking the 
bric-a-brac from the desk-top and pack- 
ing it carefully into a box. We came in as 
he was finishing this job. Then, his back 
still turned to us, he began to take down 
the photographs of his wedding and his 
early days in business. The same wall held 
some fat Floradoras, and he took them 
down with the same care. Suddenly he 
turned to us, and we saw moisture in his 
eyes. We felt uncomfortable, but the 
bookkeeper jumped forward and shouted 
with hatred: 

“Big news! Just wired from Buffalo! 
President McKinley shot!” 

Mr. Lusk-Marcedo pressed a Floradora 
to his paunch and said quietly, holding 
back the tears: 

“I am no longer with this firm.” 


On the slouch-roofed porches of the green 
Hotel, guests from rock-ribbed centuries 

Sit erect, playing at regrets; 

Sympathies like ashen chessmen pass 

From hand to hand and crumble in their cold 
And queasy grasp, until to rockers creaking 
Like the chomp of axes, ghostly waiters 
Come with razor smiles and baskets to cut 
Them off, neck by windy neck. 


But where 


Boards sigh that headlong enterprise, my mother, 
Choking, rocks an empty cradle, while 

A bird impersonates my granny’s voice, 

And dust-enshrouded mosses, like my grandpa, 
Sway in lost soliloquies of prayer. 
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Mos’ly Alright Folk 


JAMES PIPES 
Drawings by EDITH MAHIER 


People—people are a cur-i-os-i-ty. 
People are jus’ like a good woman 
you never kin git the people broke 
to th’ point 

where they assure all sat-is-fac-tion. 
But people are mos’ly alright folk 
if you kin even half-way know 
jus’ w’at they got on mind 
*cause peoples people 

nemmin’ their country or color. 


Sense—sense is a head filler. 
Sense, ain’t that some word? 

f It’s a stretchy word 
if you don’t stretch it too far. 
Sense is the thing that helps th’ world. 
Sense is a good word 
it’s the thing that will give you 
con-fi-dence in the people 

but not in a snake. 


Thoughts— 
Mos’ all folks got things in their mind 
w’en they ain’t got ’em in their hand. 

An’ they can mos’ always make a one-all do 
ef they jerk their brains 

jus’ a lil mo’ than th’ problem allow. 


Understanding— 
Ef somebody could jus’ give us 
an understanding 

an’ convince us in it 

*thout over-stimulatin’ too much 
it ’ud be an all right world. 
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Good—now that’s a Biblated word. 
Oh, good grows in most places. 
Musn’t forget people laks good 
they scuffle for it, dream about it 
an’ think about it 

but they thinkin’ at same time 
*bout down th’ road, 

*bout bein’ an almighty man 

w’en they should be thinkin’ ’bout 
w’at they left on the cross! 


Talk— 

The only thing to know about talk is 

say a few words an’ mean a whole lot. 

Use talk jus’ like it was good corn, 

no skips, nubbin’s or half-ears in your words, 
an’ not blistered or full o’ weevils 

but use words whats got full, long bodies 
thick with .rain. 

But remember a thing about that word 

it’s a teacher not a learner. 


Gals— 

A gal is a twisted up piece of blackness 

hung with dark silk. 

A gal is a something 

will kill you quicker than anything in th’ world 
an’ love you th’ most. 

Lot o’ gals I’ve knowed. 

Some of ’em name o’ Easter 

but couldn’t say they was Holy. 


Women— 

OA, all th’ women 

talks ’bout th’ worl’ly fair 
but it takes stack o” dollars 
to carry ’em there. 

I don’t lak women 

I love ’em. 

Man got a good woman 
don’t even need candy. 
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The Church, the Sect, and the Cult in America 


WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 


THE TERMS church, sect, and cult are fre- 
quently used as if they were synonymous 
and interchangeable. This loose usage tends 
to confuse three different types of reli- 
gious organization and expression. The 
terms sect and cult are often applied dis- 
paragingly to certain religious bodies and 
religious movements. In the minds of 
many people the term sect implies an ig- 
norant, overemotionalized, and fanatical 
group; an ephemeral, fly-by-night move- 
ment that is here today and gone tomor- 
row. The term cult is considered even less 
respectable and implies a religious aberra- 
tion, a faddist movement, or the followers 
of some new, self-appointed prophet or 
healer who promises new insight into 
long-hidden truth. The term church, on 
the other hand, implies a dignified, well- 
ordered body whose roots reach far into 
the past. 

Neither the sect nor the cult is a new 
phenomenon. Both are as old as organized 
religion, and both were present in the first 
century of Christianity. Each had a long 
history before it made its appearance 
within American Protestantism. 

There emerged out of the Reformation 
two distinct types of Protestantism, which 
have come to be designated as right-wing 
and left-wing. Generally speaking, out of 
the right-wing phase of Protestantism 
came the Protestant churches; out of the 
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left-wing came the sects. Or to put it 
another way—there have always been 
three distinct emphases in Christianity; 
first, Christianity as an organization; 
second, Christianity as a creed or a body 
of belief; third, Christianity as a way of 
life. The right-wing type of Protestant- 
ism stressed Christianity as an organiza- 
tion and as a body of belief, whereas the 
left-wing type gave chief attention to 
Christianity as a way of life and consid- 
ered organization and creed to be second- 
ary. This does not mean that right-wing 
Protestantism gave no attention to Chris- 
tianity as a way of life, but rather that 
its accent was upon organization and 
creed, while Christianity as a way of life 
was more or less taken for granted. 


THE RIGHT-WING TYPES of Protestantism, 
out of which came the Protestant 
churches, were all conservative move- 
ments, which did not entirely repudiate 
the past, but rather found in it a firm 
standing ground. They preserved many 
of the practices, beliefs, and modes of 
worship of the ancient and medieval 
church, discarding only the elaborate 
penitential system which had been built 
up by the medieval church, and which 
had been the principal cause of the corrup- 
tions that had engulfed Roman Cathol- 
icism. Lutheranism, Calvinism, Zwing- 
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lianism, and Anglicanism were all conser- 
vative, middle-class movements. 

Out of these “classical” or right-wing 
Protestant movements came the Protest- 
ant state churches: the Lutheran state 
churches in the northern German states 
and in the Scandinavian countries; the 
Calvinistic-Zwinglian state churches in 
southern Germany, in the Protestant can- 
tons of Switzerland, and in Holland; and 
the Presbyterian church of Scotland. In 
England, Anglicanism emerged. The state- 
church pattern still dominates in western 
European Protestantism, a fact which 
makes it difficult for European Protestant 
leaders to understand American Protest- 
antism. Here in the New World left-wing 
Protestantism is much more significant; 
in Europe it has a low rating and is largely 
ignored. 

A characteristic of the church is its 
emphasis upon an official creed or confes- 
sion of faith. Churches are confessional 
bodies. Thus the Lutherans have their un- 
alterable Augsburg Confession; the Re- 
formed church has its Heidelberg Confes- 
sion; the Dutch church its Confession of 
the Synod of Dort; the Presbyterians have 
their Westminister Confession; and the 
Church of England has its Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles. Though in every case these several 
confessions were supposedly drawn from 
the Scriptures, yet to the left-wing Prot- 
estants they were all man-made. 

The practice of infant baptism is also 
a church characteristic. All the so-called 
classical bodies were infant baptizers, and 
infant baptism came to signify initiation 
not only into the church but also into 
citizenship. This meant that church mem- 
bership became a matter of course for all, 
or to put it another way, the churches 
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tended to be all-inclusive in their mem- 
bership, rather than selective or exclusive. 
Thus churches are apt to be large, and 
their discipline is usually loose or almost 
nonexistent, except perhaps in dealing 
with heresy. 

Elaborate church polity is another 
church characteristic. All the right-wing 
Protestant bodies adopted either synod- 
ical or episcopal types of church govern- 
ment. Thus the church type tended to lay 
emphasis upon organization and ecclesi- 
astical machinery; and the high officials 
were not concerned with spiritual matters 
alone, but were state officials classed, in 
England, as Lords. Under these conditions 
the religious life of a people dominated 
by an official church tended to become 
formal and impersonal, and religion was 
expressed in outward form. Thus religion 
tended to become externalized and insti- 
tutionalized. 


THE SECT EMPHASIS has had a legitimate 
place in historic Christianity, and espe- 
cially in the Protestant tradition. The 
characteristics of the sect, generally speak- 
ing, are just the opposite of those of the 
church. What the church affirms, the sect 
denies. 

Classical Protestantism accepted and 
practiced the state church principle, 
whereas the sects, with complete unani- 
mity, rejected both the principle and the 
practice of state churchism. The sects 
based their objection to state churches on 
the example of the early church, as set 
forth in the New Testament, and also on 
the ground that religion is a personal mat- 
ter between the individual and God and 
that therefore no authority under heaven 
has the right to interfere with that rela- 
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tionship. It is a significant fact that such 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
thinkers as John Locke and Thomas Jef- 
ferson accepted this principle as a truism, 
and as one of the rights that belong to 
men under the law of nature. Conse- 
quently, the principle was written into 
our Declaration of Independence and into 
the fundamental law of the land. 

A second sect characteristic is opposi- 
tion to all creeds and confessions of faith. 
The sect holds that the Bible is the only 
rule of faith and practice. In a sense this 
is a fundamental Protestant principle, 
since every article in every creed or con- 
fession of faith is based upon Scripture; 
but the sect repudiates these man-made 
digests. As a consequence most sects, hav- 
ing no all-inclusive statement of Bible 
teaching, as have the churches, tend to 
stress some one particular doctrine such as 
holiness or millenialism. This has been 
true of all Protestant sects from the begin- 
ning, and is illustrated today by such 
groups as the Church of God, the Assem- 
blies of God, the Pilgrim Holiness, and 
the Seventh-Day Adventists. 

A third sect characteristic is rejection 
of infant baptism. In every instance the 
sect holds to what is termed believer’s 
baptism, or baptism after a person reaches 
the age of accountability. With few ex- 
ceptions the sect considers immersion as 
the only true, scriptural mode of baptism. 

Still another characteristic of sects is 
the exclusive nature of their member- 
ship. Admission to membership is based 
on the confession of a personal religious 
or conversion experience. This require- 
ment in itself provides an effective screen- 
ing of members. It was this factor in early 
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colonial Congregationalism which kept 
the church membership small and extra- 
ordinarily exclusive. These were “gath- 
ered” churches, made up of people who 
had been gathered out of the “world.” 

Naturally, since the sect lays principal 
stress upon religion as a way of life, rather 
than upon religion as an organization and 
a creed or body of belief, it is strict in 
discipline. Instead of being inclusive in 
their membership, as are the churches, the 
sects are exclusive and therefore tend to 
be small. Church membership in countries 
where there were state churches tended to 
become the usual and matter-of-course 
thing; sect membership demanded a sig- 
nificant personal decision. Church mem- 
bership is relatively easy to obtain; sect 
membership is achieved as a result of an 
inner emotional experience. You join a 
church with but little difficulty, and 
once in you remain in for life, often with- 
out doing much about it. It is difficult to 
acquire sect membership, and to retain it 
one must manifest his fitness by his every- 
day life. 

Since the sect places little stress upon 
organization, it tends toward simple forms 
of polity. Pretty generally the sects are 
congregational and with no overhead con- 
trol. Some of them do not even keep 
membership rolls —they are kept in 
heaven. It is significant that almost half 
of the nearly three hundred religious 
bodies in the United States have the con- 
gregational type of polity, an indication 
of the widespread sect influence in this 
regard. And finally the sect tends to be 
short lived, often merging with other 
like groups. If it survives over a relatively 
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long period of time, it tends to develop 
church characteristics.* 

Since the sects place little emphasis upon 
organization, they have little interest in 
bringing about a union of Protestantism. 
There is no sect concern, nor will there 
be, in the ecumenical movement, now re- 
ceiving so much attention among the 
Protestant churches. 

Because the sect type of religious organ- 
ization is simple and easy to form, it ap- 
peals to simple people who have little or 
no historic sense. And since sects arise out 
of immediate human needs they tend to 
multiply in times of social and economic 
stress. 


SECT MOVEMENTS which have arisen in 
churches constitute one of the significant 
phases in the development of Protestant- 
ism in particular, but are not confined to 
Protestantism only. Sect movements of 
great importance have arisen in Catholi- 
cism, as well as in non-Christian religions. 
Monasticism, which may be defined as a 
system of living apart from the world, has 
numerous sect characteristics. Every mon- 
astery was, in a sense, a “gathered congre- 
gation,” gathered out of the world. The 
monk was the “good man” of the Middle 
Ages, with his emphasis upon religion as 
a life, not as a creed or an organization. 
Another example of a sect movement 
in Roman Catholicism is Jansenism, a 
movement which arose in seventeenth- 
century France. Starting as a protest 
1Braden adds these further characteristics of sects 
which are in line with those given above: Sects are likely 
to be local rather than national in scope; they usually 
have no well-rounded institutions, educational or other- 
wise; they stand aloof from all interdenominational co- 
operative enterprises. Charles S. Braden, “The Sects,” in 
“Organized Religion in the United States,” Annals of the 


American Academy of Political and Socic! Science, 
CCLVI (March, 1948), 53-62. 
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against scholastic theology, which it de- 
nounced as anything but evangelical, it 
held that religion was something to be 
experienced, that such experience came 
through conversion, and that experience 
was much more important than reason as 
a guide. The Jansenists set out to revitalize 
the Church of Rome, not to overthrow it; 
but their movement, like many similar 
movements in Protestantism, was officially 
condemned. Nevertheless, it managed to 
maintain a toe hold in the church, in out- 
of-the-way rural parishes and a few ob- 
scure monasteries. 

The two greatest sect movements which 
have arisen in Protestantism are Pietism 
and Methodism. Pietism began as a move- 
ment within German Lutheranism in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, 
and like almost all such movements arose 
as a protest against deadness and formal- 
ism in the German state churches. Its be- 
ginning date may be placed at 1670, when 
Philip Jacob Spener, the Lutheran pastor 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, formed from 
among the more earnest of his congrega- 
tion a little group which met twice a 
week at his home, there to read and dis- 
cuss the Bible and to engage in prayer and 
the singing of hymns. 

Thus arose the Collegia Pictatis, or the 
societies of piety. The movement spread 
to other parishes, and thence to every sec- 
tion of Germany. It was taken over by 
the German Reformed people, swept into 
the Scandinavian countries, and was 
brought to England, where it exercised a 
strong influence on Methodism. It became 
the dominant influence in Moravianism 
through Count Zinzendorf, a pietistic 
Lutheran, who became a Moravian bishop; 
was brought to the American colonies by 
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German immigrants; and played a large 
part in starting the colonial revivals. It 
was a living source from which proceeded 
works of Christian charity, missionary 
enterprises, the care of orphans, the spread- 
ing of the Bible among the masses of the 
common people, and the instruction of 
the neglected. 

There came to be two great pietistic 
centers in Germany, the University of 
Halle and Herrnhut in Saxony, the for- 
mer the fountainhead of Lutheran Piet- 
ism, the latter the home of Moravian ac- 
tivity. Pietism started a new emphasis 
upon the Bible in theological education, 
and inspired a great burst of interest in 
hymn-writing and singing. Many of the 
best hymns in all our evangelical hymnals 
come from this period. Zinzendorf him- 
self wrote more than a thousand hymns, 
and exercised a strong influence on the 
hymn-writing of the Wesleys. Since Piet- 
ism emphasized a religion of the heart, it 
naturally gave rise to religious poetry and 
song. Moravian worship, for instance, 
came to consist largely of antiphonal 
singing, and the Moravians made a greater 
contribution to sacred music than any 
other religious group in the American 
colonies. 

Fortunately Pietism created few, if any, 
schisms in the Old World; but when 
transplanted to America it contributed 
to the formation of the two German 
churches which have only recently con- 
summated a union, the United Brethren 
in Christ and the Evangelical church. 

Methodism began as a sect movement 
within the Church of England, and John 
Wesley to the day of his death refused to 
consider it as anything else but a move- 
ment to revive “scriptural holiness” within 
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the Anglican body. The idea of a possible 
separation from that church was abhor- 
rent to him, and even more so to his 
brother Charles. 

Methodism and Pietism had many things 
in common. Both grew out of a desire to 
revive religion in the state church; both 
stressed religion as an inner personal ex- 
perience; both carried on their work by 
forming small groups of earnest people, 
drawn out of the churches; both were led 
by men of education who were opposed 
to fanatical and overemotionalized mani- 
festations. Pietism had its main influence 
among the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches on the Continent; Methodism 
was confined to the British Isles in its be- 
ginning. Both, however, were brought to 
America by eighteenth-century immi- 
grants, and both had a share in feeding 
the Colonial Awakenings—Pietism at the 
beginning, Methodism at the end. 

Unfortunately churches have generally 
been antagonistic to sect movements 
within them. It is true that toward the 
end of John Wesley’s life he had won the 
support of numerous Anglican clergymen, 
and had more invitations to preach in 
Anglican pulpits than he could accept; 
yet he never won the support or even the 
encouragement of the hierarchy. It was 
because the Bishop of London had refused 
to ordain even one of his preachers for 
America, where the Anglican clergy had 
refused to co-operate with his preachers 
in administering the sacraments to the 
Methodist people, that Wesley was forced 
to assume the right to ordain, and thus 
brought about a schism. 


THERE Is no better example of the process 
by which a sect develops into a church 
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than that furnished by the Methodists. 
Although at the beginning Methodism 
was undoubtedly a sect movement, it has 
few sect characteristics today. This is par- 
ticularly true of American Methodism. 
When Methodism became an independent 
ecclesiastical body in America at the close 
of the Revolution, it adopted Articles of 
Religion, which were simply the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England 
boiled down to twenty-five. Thus from 
the beginning it possessed a formal state- 
ment of belief. 

In the second place, although John 
Wesley always insisted that Methodism 
was following the primitive church, yet 
he also insisted that his followers remain 
in the Anglican communion and receive 
the sacraments there. When the American 
Methodists separated from the Church of 
England, Wesley himself prepared a li- 
turgy for them in which is preserved much 
that came out of the medieval church. 
The Methodist hymnal also is the product 
of the Christian centuries, as is Methodist 
ritual. Methodism has always practiced in- 
fant baptism, although immersion is op- 
tional, as it is in the Church of England. 
Although Methodism adopted the doc- 
trine of conversion, it has never insisted 
upon it as a condition of membership. 
And certainly no one will ever accuse 
Methodism of having a simple form of 
church government. Lastly, Methodism 
in point of size does not qualify as a sect. 
Methodism formerly stressed the poor 
men’s doctrines, holiness and conversion, 
but no longer are these doctrines preached 
in the best Methodist pulpits, although 
officially lip service is given to them. 

Several American religious bodies are 
now in the transitional stage from sect to 
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church. The Church of the Nazarene fur- 
nishes an example. Largely stemming 
from Methodism, it was formed in 1894 
in Southern California by the union of 
several holiness bodies which had come 
out of the same general background of 
discontent with the trend of Methodism 
away from the holiness and sanctification 
emphasis. Organized on the Methodist 
model, it has all the Methodist charac- 
teristic machinery, only slightly modified. 
Since 1906 its growth has been rapid and 
it has spread over the United States, with 
congregations now in every state in the 
Union. The early Nazarene colleges, such 
as the “Nazarene Holiness College,” all 
had in their names the term “Holiness”; 
today none of these colleges are so desig- 
nated. The Nazarenes now stress an edu- 
cated ministry, have recently opened a 
theological seminary in Kansas City, and 
are sending their brightest young men to 
the graduate schools to prepare them for 
professorships. Their service is also becom- 
ing more formal. The Pilgrim Holiness is 
another sect that is rapidly tending toward 
such a transformation, but it has not as 
yet gone as far as have the Nazarenes. 

Economic cleavages are undoubtedly a 
large factor in the formation of sects. 
Churches tend to become upper-classish, 
and it is an unfortunate fact that Prot- 
estant churches of whatever kind seem to 
be unable to minister to all levels of so- 
ciety. All the so-called classical or right- 
wing Protestant bodies began as middle- 
class and conservative movements, and 
quite generally they have remained so 
even down to our own time. 

The sect’s emphasis upon religion as a 
way of life has determined the nature of 
its contributions. Freedom of conscience 
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and its corollaries, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, separation of church 
and state, and full religious liberty—in 
fact all our great freedoms—we in Amer- 
ica owe to a considerable degree to the 
sect principle that religion or the duty 
which we owe to God is a private concern 
with which no overhead authority has a 
right to interfere. We owe little to the 
churches in the achievement of our great 
basic freedoms; we owe much to the sects. 
In their attitudes toward freedom of con- 
science and church-state relationship, all 
the American Protestant bodies, churches 
and sects alike, have now adopted the sect 
principle. Historically the sect has a clear 
record as far as persecution is concerned; 
the church has not. 

Since the sects stress Christianity as a 
way of life, they naturally oppose every- 
thing which tends to degrade and be- 
smirch life. Their own members must 
walk the straight and narrow path. In 
most instances, they make up the forces 
back of such reform movements as the 
temperance crusade. On such matters the 
churches are likely to be lukewarm, es- 
pecially those churches in which there 
have been no sect movements. The 
Quakers offer a good example of a sect 
which, as Rufus Jones says, never takes 
a passive attitude toward any human 
wrong. This accounts for their leadership 
in all good causes to uplift and purify 
human life. 

One of the principal reasons why 
churches are often antagonistic to sects 
and sect movements within churches is 
that sects tend to become fanatical, over- 
stressing one doctrine or type of doctrine 
while understressing others, and tend to 
withdraw within themselves. Too often 
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they are very critical of others who do 
not agree with them, and as a result are 
difficult to live with, glory in their ex- 
clusiveness, and develop a holier-than- 
thou complex. The statement has been 
made that the sects contribute by draining 
off the troublemakers. If this is said seri- 
ously, it represents a superficial point of 
view, and indicates that the real historic 
contributions of the sects are not under- 


stood. 


A CULT is a religious group which looks 
for its basic and peculiar authority to 
“scriptures” or to some inspired leaders 
outside the Christian tradition. Generally 
cults accept Christianity, but often as 
only a halfway station on the road to 
greater “truth,” and profess to have a 
new and additional authority beyond 
Christianity. This new authority may be 
a new revelation which constitutes ad- 
ditional “scriptures,” or it may be an in- 
spired leader who announces that he or 
she has gained additional insight into 
“truth.” 

The largest and most important of the 
American cults is Mormonism. It is listed 
as a cult because it is definitely based 
upon what the Mormons believe to be 
a new revelation—the Book of Mormon. 
Though the Bible occupies a central place 
in Mormonism, the Book of Mormon is 
considered of divine authenticity and of 
equal authority with the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. The Mormons have also two addi- 
tional books of revelations, the Doctrines 
and Covenants and the Pearl of Great 
Price. Now numbering more than a mil- 

2Braden, op. cit., makes no distinction between the 
sect and the cult, but gathers all religious bodies under 


the two heads “denominations” and “sects.” This, it 
seems to me, oversimplifies a complex situation. 
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lion members in the United States, Mor- 
monism ranks among the twenty largest 
religious bodies in the nation. For that 
reason alone, if for no other, it needs 
to be better understood by the average 
American. 

Next in importance among American 
cults is Christian Science. It is classed as 
a cult because it considers Science and 
Health a new discovery of truth and an 
absolute necessity for a correct under- 
standing of the Bible. But Mary Baker 
Eddy is spoken of not as a “revelator” but 
as a “discoverer” of new truth. All good 
Christian Scientists are devoted readers 
of the Bible, but it is always read in con- 
nection with the Key to the Scriptures— 
Science and Health. Mrs. Eddy stated that 
she had never intended to found a new re- 
ligious body, hoping that all the churches 
would accept her new discovery of divine 
truth; but she soon realized that it was 
necessary in order to propagate her divine 
science to establish a new church which 
she called Church of Christ Scientist. 

Theosophy and New Thought represent 
a group of cults distinctive in that they 
combine influences from other world re- 
ligions. Theosophy, the first of these cults 
to make its appearance in America, was 
introduced by a Russian noblewoman, 
Helena P. Blavatsky, in 1875. Professing 
to draw its doctrines from the scriptures 
of the ““Trans-Himalayan Masters of Wis- 
dom,” it claimed to investigate the “hid- 
den mysteries of Nature” and stimulate 
the psychic and spiritual powers latent in 
man. The World’s Parliament of Religion 
held in connection with the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893 brought several rep- 
resentatives from India, some of whom 
remained to form Yogoda societies where 
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the Hindu system of philosophic medita- 
tion and asceticism, designed to effect the 
union of the devotee’s soul with the uni- 
versal spirit, was explained if not prac- 
ticed. 

Nowhere else in the United States have 
cults flourished as they have in Southern 
California. The sunny, even climate of 
the region has attracted an overplus of 
old and ailing people, and as a result the 
region has sprouted a welter of faith heal- 
ing cults. Carey McWilliams states that 
when two people meet for the first time 
in Southern California the first question 
asked is ““Where do you come from?” and 
the second question is ““How do you feel?” 
Aimee Semple McPherson’s Four Square 
Gospel movement, a combination of per- 
fervid evangelism, showmanship, and faith 
healing which has its center in Los An- 
geles, is only one of a number of such 
movements which have taken root there 
and perhaps should be classed as half sect 
and half cult. 

In 1900 Katharine Tingley, a native 
New Englander, established near San Di- 
ego, California, the Point Loma Theoso- 
phical Community. Through William Q. 
Judge, she had become acquainted with 
Theosophy while residing in New York. 
She came west to fulfil a dream she had 
long entertained of building “a white city 
in a land of gold beside a sunset sea.” On 
a five-hundred-acre tract at Point Loma 
there was soon erected an amazing col- 
lection of institutions, a School of An- 
tiquity, a Theosophical University, a 
Greek Temple and Raja Yoga College, 
and the Iris Temple of Art, Music, and 
Drama. Here Mrs. Tingley reigned as a 
veritable oriental potentate. All this was 
made possible by money raised in the 
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East and by sizable “love offerings” con- 

tributed by all persons who applied for 
entrance to the colony. At the heyday of 
the movement a membership of one hun- 
dred thousand was claimed, and the fame 
of Point Loma spread far and wide. The- 
osophists from everywhere began to con- 
verge upon the region. One of the early 
colonists at Point Loma was Albert Powell 
Warrington, a retired lawyer from Vir- 
ginia, who soon had, in what is now the 
middle of Hollywood, a theosophical cen- 
ter rivaling Point Loma, called Krotona, 
to which a remarkable collection of 
writers, mystics, and crackpots were at- 
tracted.* 

For sheer audacity, even in the land of 
freak religious cults, the I AM cult is, 
to quote Carey McWilliams, the “weird- 
est mystical concoction” that has ever 
sprouted in the region. Its founders were 
Guy W. Ballard and his wife, Edna, the 
first an ex-paperhanger and the second 
an ex-medium. Ballard came to Califor- 
nia in 1932, and in 1934 published, under 
a nom de plume, a treatise entitled Un- 
veiled Mysteries in which the doctrines 
of the cult are set forth. The ascended 
Master of St. Germain is the deity of the 
cult, who mysteriously supplied Ballard 
with a cup of “pure electronic essence” 
and a wafer of “concentrated energy”; 
and on a trip around the world in the 
“stratosphere” with St. Germain as guide, 
Ballard located the places where the 
wealth of all the ages lies buried. The prin- 
cipal attraction of the Great I AM is the 
promise of wealth and power to the faith- 
ful. Through sales of Unveiled Mysteries 

8For a recent appraisal of the cult movements in 
Southern California, see Carey McWilliams, Southern 


California Country (New York, 1946), chapter xiii, 
“Don’t Shoot Los Angeles,” pp. 240-72. 
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at $2.50 a copy and of pictures of Bal- 
lard, phonograph records, I AM rings, 
and numerous other cult gadgets, some 
$3,000,000 had been collected at the time 
Mrs. Ballard was convicted of fraud by 
a federal court. 

Another group of cults stemmed from 
the teachings of “Dr.” P. P. Quimby, the 
friend and early teacher of Mrs. Eddy. 
Stressing health, happiness, and success, 
these cults have attracted thousands of 
people throughout the country. Unity 
School of Christianity, with headquarters 
in Kansas City, is a thriving example of 
this type of appeal. Both Unity and 
“Psychiana,” with headquarters in Mos- 
cow, Idaho, carry on their propaganda 
largely through excellently printed maga- 
zines and “lessons” which go out literally 
by the tens of thousands. 

The Father Divine movement seems to 
belong in a class by itself. Begun among 
displaced Negroes in and around New 
York, it has spread into numerous north- 
ern cities, where it has attracted some 
whites as well as Negroes. Charles S. 
Braden characterizes the movement as 
“deeply religious” and a “remarkable so- 
cial and economic movement which pro- 
vides for its people a security and a sense 
of social worth and significance which 
they had never before known.” But this 
should not disguise the fact that the move- 
ment is guilty of blatant blasphemy in 
holding that Father Divine is God. 

The simplest explanation for the con- 
fusion of tongues which prevails in South- 
ern California is to be found in the nature 
of the population. It is a land of migrants. 
Almost everyone seems to have but re- 
cently come from somewhere else. The 
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people have broken old home ties; they 
have moved away from old friends, old 
community influences and restraints, as 
well as from the old church and the ac- 
customed religious patterns. It is a well- 
established sociological fact that migrant 
peoples fail to carry cultural roots with 
them. Like the children of Israel wander- 
ing in the wilderness, they erect for them- 
selves “golden calves”; they build new 
altars in the desert of their wanderings. 
They have broken the old religious ties, 
and not finding in their new homes 
congenial relationships in their former 
churches or religious groups, are an easy 
prey to new and strange doctrines. And 
unfortunately the present-day migrants 
are rendered all the more vulnerable to 


the lure of strange gods by the fact that 
few have had any deep or adequate re- 
ligious training. 

A basic difference between the sect and 
the cult is that the sect carries on within 
the Christian tradition, the cult largely 
outside that framework. Cults like Mor- 
monism and Christian Science have strong 
ties binding them to the Christian tradi- 
tion. Ethical Culture accepts Christian 
ethics but rejects Christian theology. Mor- 
monism and Christian Science call them- 
selves churches and have many church 
characteristics. Perhaps another distinc- 
tion between sects and cults is that the 
cult stresses health and happiness in this 
life; the sect stresses spiritual riches and 
heaven at last. 


Horoscope For Any Month wittarp MaRsH 


Princess Zorita (nee Gomez) deals out the fortune 

As incense mingles with an ectoplasmic spoor; 

She finds the customary inheritance in the cards: 

The Self-Winding Psychosis, the Thaw-Proof Libido, 

The monogrammed Key to the torture chamber—and look! 
Here is the knave of clubs, who represents a newspaper 
Reporter: the scepter he carries is a blindfold, 

Which you are required to wear. 

Pick any card at random—they are all identical: 

Turn up the advertising executive with the slipping 
Hooper (his watermelon smile, see!): you will win 

A prefabricated coffin in a limerick contest. 


Fear death by water, 


By slow strangulation on a raft which drifts 
Beneath a gulf of alien stars— 
The shore myopic and the wireless awash. 
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DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


HENDRIK Came toward me shouting. I was 
weeding onions in the patch of swamp 
between che lakes. From that distance 
Hendrik was trying to inform me of some- 
thing, but since he was my boss, I pre- 
tended to be too conscientious over my 
onions to hear him. Besides, he seemed to 
be shouting in English. 

It was English. So something impor- 
tant must be afoot, something pertaining 
to the city and not this muck farm. Nat- 
urally, he couldn’t expect me to under- 
stand him. I was twelve, I had migrated 
from Holland two months ago, I knew 
no English. But Hendrik was a very good, 
Christian man, of the right orthodox 
Calvinist faith, or I wouldn’t be working 
for him. Hendrik himself had come from 
Holland three years ago, hence his Eng- 
lish must be English, I concluded with 
rare logic. Likewise his farming must be 
American farming, even though it seemed 
to be a sort of fumbling about in muck 
and wilderness, and Hendrik himself had 
been a bank clerk in Holland and had 
never even handled a spade until he came 
to America. On top of all that, this was 
my first encounter with a farm in all the 
twelve years and seven months of my life. 
That this was an American farm, which 
accordingly should be something far more 
formidable than a Dutch farm, but was 
in fact little more than a swampy wilder- 
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A Braist for a Plug Ider 


ness, simply defeated all my young logic. 
Yet I rather liked Hendrik, and now it 
was obviously my duty to lift my head 
and listen to him. 

He kept shouting in English, however. 
“David, git to go right away. Git to the 
city. Go for a braist for a plug ider.” All 
of which made small sense, except that I 
realized that I had to go to the city, in 
the middle of the week, in the middle of 
the morning, with no English at my com- 
mand, but with a great load of misgiv- 
ings and shyness. If only Rem, my brother, 
were here this week; Hendrik would sure- 
ly have sent him. But Rem had been lent 
out toa neighboring farmer, also a Dutch- 
man, but not quite so orthodox Christian, 
yet one who would pay Rem two dollars 
a week in hard cash, besides his board. In 
the meanwhile, at Hendrik’s farm, as far 
as pay went, I stayed in the hands of God 
and his elements. Perhaps next month, 
perhaps during the fall, there would be a 
bushel of potatoes, turnips, or onions for 
the work I had done this June. But, “A 
braist for a plug ider,” Hendrik kept 
shouting, and I had to listen. 

When his first excitement waned a lit- 
tle he lapsed into more communicable 
Dutch. I was supposed to pick up my feet, 
march to the city, by way of the railroad 
tracks, leave the tracks at East Street, go 
on to Britz Street, take a streetcar there 
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maybe, continue to the Grand River, 
where a britz would be crossing the river, 
of course, and where on the other side I 
would find a blacksmith shop and hard- 
ware store, into which I was supposed to 
go and demand: “A braist for a plug 
ider, David, understand?” No doubt he 
was using the best English at his com- 
mand, but I hadn’t the vaguest notion 
what a braist for a plug ider was, either 
in English or Dutch. 

While we left the onion patch, he 
started explaining. He hadn’t used the 
plow since last spring, he said. But now, 
today, he wanted to plow a piece of muck 
along the lake. Perhaps, he mused, it was 
against all the best precepts of American 
farming to go plowing in June. I didn’t 
know; June sounded as logical as any 
month if you had a plow, a couple of 
horses, and plenty of wilderness to be 
plowed under. The plow, I knew, lay rust- 
ing behind the barn. The braist for a 
plug ider obviously had something to do 
with it, since the plow had been out of 
commission since last March, because, 
Hendrik explained, of his wife’s condi- 
tion. He praised the Lord in good Dutch 
and Christian fashion at that point, for 
his wife had soon after presented him with 
his first son, after three daughters in rapid 
succession, but in the exciternent he had 
forgotten the plow. “Yes, Hendrik,” I 
said obediently, as my parents had taught 
me, when an especially pious remark de- 
manded it. “Ja, Hendrik.” 

We reached the disabled plow. Tools 
of various descriptions lay around it. 
Hendrik pointed at a region just above 
the plowshare, something unmistakably 
broken off and half missing. It was the 
“braist,” he explained, half busted. He 
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had thought first of detaching the entire 
plowshare—ploeg ijzer that was in Dutch, 
hence perhaps Hendrik’s English equiva- 
lent “plug ider’—but everything was 
rusted too much, besides it was such a hot 
day, with thunder “brooding,” and carry- 
ing that plowshare all the four miles to 
the city and then three miles into it did 
seem a bit strenuous. But what to do now? 

Why not draw a picture of the “braist,” 
I suggested, in scale, including the miss- 
ing part? He thought it an excellent idea, 
and sent me into the house to ask his 
wife for a piece of paper large enough to 
cover “a braist for a plug ider.” She gave 
me a large brown paper bag, which proved 
large enough to cover that oblong object, 
present and missing, which represented 
the “braist,” obviously a piece of iron 
which had held the plowshare in place. 
With a stub pencil borrowed from me, 
Hendrik set to work drawing and dia- 
graming, ordering me to go and change 
into my city-going clothes. No doubt he 
realized almost as much as I did that my 
mother had very definite ideas about city- 
going clothes, from the way both Rem 
and I arrived at the farm Monday morn- 
ings and departed Saturday noons. 

It was Mother, too, who had decided 
that we boys should be gainfully em- 
ployed during the long summer, before 
we started learning good English—not 
street English, she emphasized—in school, 
come September. Being employed on a 
farm seemed definitely unorthodox to 
Father, however. We belonged to the 
building trades, from generations back, 
he protested. Who had ever heard of a 
DeJong, no matter how young, toiling on 
a farm? But this was America, Mother— 
who rarely stuck her head out of doors, 
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except to go to church Sundays—pointed 
out, and the farmer in question was a fine 
Christian man of her acquaintance, up- 
standing but poor, and we’d be off the 
streets and safely away from the city’s 
evil ways, and at the end of the summer, 
God willing, there would be bushels full 
of fruits and vegetables in our cellar, 
products of our toil for this very worthy, 
earnestly orthodox Calvinist farmer. 

Mother won, of course. She won, too, 
about our clothes. She’d looked at the 
neighborhood kids and decided that in 
their overalls they looked like dirty little 
men. Of course, we’d need overalls for 
work on the farm, but she compromised 
by cutting off their legs six inches or 
more above the ankles, which was sup- 
posed to make them look more respec- 
table in a Dutch, middle-class fashion. 
Americans simply didn’t have any stand- 
ards or pride. Furthermore, we surely 
weren’t going to be allowed to go bare- 
footed, or even barelegged. We had to 
wear long black stockings to cover that 
exposed portion of our legs between shoes 
and foreshortened overalls. Worst of all, 
there was that horrible, burning Amer- 
ican sun to cope with. We absolutely 
needed large straw hats, or our Dutch 
blondness would be burned to an unrecog- 
nizable crisp. But they had to be present- 
able, neat straw hats. An enterprising 
spinster, naturally also Dutch and of the 
right faith, who had a variety store, came 
to Mother’s aid. At a moderate price, she 
had exactly what Mother wanted. For a 
long time she’d had a stack of unsalable, 
turn-of-the-century, Buster Brown straw 
hats, with large upturned brims and broad 
blue ribbons, on her shelves. We got the 
hats. 
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So decked out, Rem and I went to work 
on Hendrik’s farm, and so we departed 
from the farm, although we were allowed 
to wear something more serviceable while 
we worked. Mother, who had never trav- 
ersed even a mile of the American coun- 
tryside, dictated that this was the proper 
way Christian boys, of Dutch birth and 
good middle-class birth and upbringing, 
should go back and forth to the farm. 


ONCE AGAIN I changed into my city-going 
clothes, forgetting to wash my face and 
comb my hair however. Besides, there 
hadn’t been any soap on the farm for 
three days. By the time I was properly 
dressed, with the Buster Brown hat neat- 
ly clamped on my head, Hendrik had the 
diagram ready. It looked like the floor 
plan of a very narrow house that had a 
wavering curtain across it, where the 
“braist” had cracked off. Scattered about 
the floor plan were various squares and 
circles, representing holes through which 
bolts and screws had to go. I asked him, 
would he please write the name of the 
article I was to ask for beneath the draw- 
ing. He scratched his head in puzzlement, 
but then wrote bravely: “Een braist for 
a plug ider,” explaining that maybe it 
wasn’t spelled that way, but if I simply 
said it that way, the blacksmith would 
know what I meant. It was the first time 
I had seen the name of the forbidding 
article in writing and I felt considerably 
reassured. “Hurry now, David,” Hendrik 
instructed me, “because there’s a thunder- 
storm brooding, and here’s a dollar, which 
I think will cover it, but maybe if the 
thunderstorm hasn’t broken yet, you’d 
better not take the streetcar when you 
come to the city limits, but take it on the 
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way back when the braist may be heavy, 
and you know if you have enough money.” 

It was midmorning and my expedition 
might take hours. I felt both excitement 
and misgiving piling up beneath my 
Buster Brown hat. Besides, a new idea was 
presenting itself, as I started marching to- 
ward the railroad tracks which flanked 
Hendrik’s farm. I kept the brown bag 
with the drawing on it neatly folded in 
my hand, lest it should get crinkled in my 
overall pockets. Suddenly my plan was a 
fine plan, undeniable. That morning, im- 
mediately after breakfast, I had hurried 
to the lake and set out a line with a piece 
of fat pork which I hadn’t been able to 
eat attached to the hook. Now, I’d be 
able to see if I had caught a fish, and if I 
had, it'd be my duty to do something 
about it at once, instead of waiting till I 
got back. 

So far, I personally hadn’t caught any- 
thing better than a few wormy bluegills 
and one hoary and malicious turtle. Rem 
was the fisherman, not I, but in his ab- 
sence I was determined to carry on brave- 
ly, as he expected me to do. Hendrik’s 
wife didn’t like fish and refused to fry our 
occasional hauls, Rem’s hauls. Also we 
hadn’t yet found a way of preserving the 
fish so we could carry them home week 
ends. Which in turn presented another 
problem, for no matter how much Mother 
liked fish—perhaps because they reminded 
her so much of our fishing town in Hol- 
land—she refused to desecrate the Sab- 
bath-cleaned house with fish-frying 
smells, while frying fish on Sunday, of 
course, was sacrilegious. 

That’s where my new plan came in. I 
had set out my fish pole behind the aban- 
doned icehouse. When I came on the 
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scene, I saw the line was drawn tight and 
the bobber gone. There was nothing to do 
but set to work, as quietly as possible, and 
hidden by the icehouse. After a consider- 
able tussle I pulled up a large, flabby fish, 
which might have been a carp or a sucker. 
It certainly was the largest fish I had ever 
caught, surely a foot and a half long. 

So now I could put my new plan into 
execution, one which I had figured out in 
the onion patch, one which I would sur- 
prise Rem with on Saturday and later 
astound the family. In the onion patch I 
had miraculously recalled that the fish- 
wives in our Dutch town, when the catch 
was large, simply beheaded and eviscer- 
ated the fish and hung them in the sun 
and wind to dry. In a day or two the fish 
would then be hard and palatable, though 
raw. Here then was my opportunity, no 
matter how great my need for hurrying 
to the city, my fear of thunder, and the 
desperate tugging of “a braist for a plug 
ider” at my conscience. 

I set to work with my pocket knife. It 
was a horrible, though silent, massacre. 
Since I had expected the worst, I had al- 
ready put my fine Buster Brown hat safely 
out of harm’s way atop a bush. Yet with 
my dull and inadequate knife I overcame 
the fish somehow, and even managed to 
hack off its miserable head, even though 
the fish wouldn’t behave like a Dutch fish 
under the hands of a Dutch fishwife. 
After a while it looked considerably flat- 
tened, shortened, and exposed. What to do 
now? It was too thick a fish for a spit, but 
opened like a book it could conceivably be 
nailed against the icehouse wall and left to 
dry there. But that would call for ham- 
mering, and I’d yet be found out wasting 
Hendrik’s time. Desperately I started 
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searching through the sagging icehouse 
for equipment and found an old print 
tacked to a wall with rusty carpet tacks. 
I pried the six tacks loose, and after con- 
siderable effort managed to impale the fish 
against the soft, rotting wall of the ice- 
house, soundlessly. 

I stepped back and admired my handi- 
work. It wasn’t professional, but to 
squinted eyes it did look like a semicleaned, 
bleaching fish. Perhaps the sun would do 
the rest. Only then did I realize what a 
mess I had made of myself. My city-going, 
abbreviated overalls were spattered with 
fish offal, my tennis shoes were blotched 
and mottled, my hands and arms were 
covered with fish scales. But all that was 
as nothing compared to what had hap- 
pened to the grocery bag with the dia- 
gram of the “braist” on it. It was covered 
with scales and all manner of fish effluvia. 
The diagram was miserably blotted and 
soaked. Then optimistically I recalled that 
it was a paper bag, and hence must have 
another side to it. Carefully I tore the 
bag apart, and on the other side, which 
was far less blotted and wet, I started re- 
tracing the design of the “braist,” insert- 
ing all the little squares and circles that 
were recognizable, intent on not missing 
any one of them, but in my zeal perhaps 
adding one or two that had not originated 
with Hendrik but with the fish. I argued 
that a couple of extra holes wouldn’t mat- 
ter, even though I did have my misgivings 
about one small figure, which resembled 
a headless bird in flight from one little 
square to another. 

Last of all I copied the writing, but 
decided that the obviously Dutch “een” 
of “Een braist for a plug ider” should 
be changed to what I knew to be the cor- 
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rect English “a,” just for confidence’ 
sake. Clamping on my Buster Brown hat, 
I started galloping for the railroad, re- 
minding myself how terribly afraid I 
was of thunderstorms, especially Ameri- 
can ones, which should be more violent 
than Dutch storms, as all things American 
always were. 

Definitely my conscience was starting 
to attack me. Would lightning be attracted 
to the rails? Was it better to go pushing 
through the weeds and undergrowth? But 
there I might encounter “‘old-fathers,” a 
term Hendrik applied to all furry fauna, 
all of which were dangerous. Or Indians 
or Polacks. I dreaded Polacks more than 
Indians, because they had actually thrown 
stones at me and Rem on occasions. There 
might be a left-over Indian left, however, 
lying in wait. My conscience, for having 
wasted so much time, kept inflating every- 
thing. Even a darting squirrel looked 
dangerous. Besides, I was alone; with Rem 
it was much easier to muster up bravery 
and reasonableness. 


AS I HURRIED along the tracks, with the 
thunder rumbling above me, I tried to 
brush the fish scales off my clothes. Also 
I fanned the paper bag to make it dry 
quicker, and started memorizing “‘a braist 
for a plug ider” in the best possible ac- 
cents copied from Hendrik, as they would 
have to be spoken to the blacksmith. Oc- 
casionally I nursed my triumph over the 
fish, picturing the amazement of Rem, 
the astonishment of Father and Mother, 
when on Saturday I would present 
them with a big dried fish that could 
be eaten without desecrating the Sab- 
bath smells of the house. Then my con- 
science would start prodding again: “No 
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matter how small your wages, or no wages 
at all, should God will it, you should never 
waste Hendrik’s time. It is your duty as 
a Christian boy to do all the work he asks 
you to do. He is a good Christian. As to 
yourself, all you have to do is look at the 
horrible examples of American children, 
idling their days away...” These were 
Mother’s words and caused me to start 
running in a trot again, in spite of the 
awful heat. 

But I even passed the Polish settlement 
just outside the city limits without mis- 
hap; not a single Polack turned a threat- 
ening eye on me. Just beyond that, how- 
ever, I came to new territory. Usually 
Rem and I left the railroad here to branch 
off for home, but I had to continue until 
I found East Street. Fortunately the 
thunder still lagged, and my wits, now 
that I was in alien and no doubt hostile 
territory, came to my aid. When I came 
to a crossroad with a sign reading “East- 
ern Avenue,” I concluded by way of odd 
logic that it was the East Street I was 
looking for; English words always had a 
tricky way of transposing themselves into 
something which sounded quite different. 
Down Eastern Avenue I went, settling 
the elastic of my Buster Brown hat more 
firmly under my chin, folding the paper 
bag neatly, and putting on a behavior 
which would instantly mark me as a clean 
Dutch lad with old-world manners and 
the correct religion at his command. 

But I could not find any Britz Street. 
There was an important-looking thor- 
oughfare called Michigan Street, along 
which a streetcar jangled called Bridge 
Street, which might be my Britz Street; 
on the other hand, the storm had not yet 
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broken, so my conscience forbade me to 
board that streetcar, no matter how hot 
and tired I was. 

I stopped to get my bearings. I had to 
find someone with a Dutch countenance 
who could tell me where Britz Street was, 
where the river. This was a very non- 
Dutch-appearing section of the city; there 
were too many crosses on the churches, 
too many places obviously intended for 
revelry only. Then I got up courage to 
approach a harmless-looking old lady with 
a white shawl over her head. She had been 
peering at me benevolently, perhaps be- 
cause I reminded her of someone in her 
youth in Ruthenia or Lithuania, what 
with my last-century hat, abbreviated 
overalls, and black stockings. In some 
fashion she managed to convey, whether 
in English or some sort of Slavic I was 
never to know, that Michigan was also 
Britz, which in turn seemed to be actually 
Bridge, and that if I kept going in the di- 
rection she pointed, I would actually 
reach a bridge or britz, spanning the 
river, of course. 

I followed her directions. Michigan did 
become Bridge, perhaps simply because it 
approached a bridge and continued across 
it. On the river I spotted a rather ram- 
shackle building, with a decided tilt over 
the floodwall of the river, on which there 
seemed to be a fair-sized crowd of idlers 
and anglers. Obviously that was the 
smithy with a cluttered store in front of it. 

It was stil] the wrong section of the 
city, I diagnosed, as far as Dutch people 
were concerned. Nobody would be able 
to help me here. Before I entered the shop, 
I adjusted my fancy hat more carefully, 
mumbled “‘a braist for a plug ider” a few 
times over for the sound of it and carefully 
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tore the written words from beneath the 
diagram. The shop had the usual black- 
smith smells, but a whole bevy of hefty- 
looking men started regarding me with 
unashamed amusement. It was my hat, I 
decided, pushing it off my tow locks and 
letting it dangle by its elastic on my back, 
the way I had seen it pictured on coy 
greeting cards of the Victorian era. It 
didn’t help much. Eventually, however, 
one of the brawnier of the men approached 
me, and I shouted above the clanging 
iron: “A braist for a plug ider,” thrusting 
the diagram at him. 

He studied the brown paper, and then 
me. “What?” he shouted. I repeated 
firmly: “A braist for a plug ider.” He 
shook his head and studied the diagram 
again, scowled and then asked: “You, 
Polack?” I shook my head and mumbled: 
“Me, Dutchman.” He uttered something 
then which I was afraid was a cussword, 
hailed another man and pointed at me and 
the diagram. This man turned out to be a 
German, and I got nowhere with him, 
though I kept repeating stubbornly: “A 
braist for a plug ider,” and at last showed 
him the ripped-off strip of paper with the 
words on it. That didn’t help either. 

Finally he shouted in inspiration, 
“Piet!” 

Piet turned out to be a rather fat, red- 
faced Dutchman, who had been sum- 
moned off the floodwall where he had sat 
fishing. Piet, I decided on the spot, 
couldn’t be a good Hollander, certainly 
not one of the orthodox faith, to sit there 
fishing in midday and reeking of beer. 
But Piet glowered at me in proper Dutch 
fashion, then at the paper, and then more 
especially at my hat. ““You’re a green Hol- 
lander all right,” he told me in Dutch. 
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“You’re one of them fine ones, them re- 
ligious ones, ain’t you?” 

“My father and mother are,” I admit- 
ted diplomatically. 

“She would be, putting a hat like that 
on you,” he grumbled. “Now what’s this 
all about? Is this a drawing of your church 
with pews and cans, maybe?” 

Indignantly I started explaining, I’m 
afraid rather disdainfully. I hadn’t chosen 
him to deal with me. He finally got the 
idea. The “braist” was supposed to be 
some sort of brace to hold the plowshare. 
The little squares and circles were ex- 
plained, too, and I let him know that they 
were a far cry from either church pews 
or church toilets. The head blacksmith 
started consulting a catalogue, and did 
find something resembling the drawing, 
though certainly not with all those holes 
in it, definitely not with that headless bird 
in flight. But Piet was the last person on 
earth who could make me admit that that 
headless bird wasn’t legitimate, and was 
caused by a fish. I argued that the plow 
was a very ancient plow and that no doubt 
it called for many more holes than a new 
one. The blacksmith in turn protested 
that he couldn’t produce a hole looking 
like a bird. Finally it was decided that 
he’d make a hole of sorts, with a few 
branches, which, of course, would cost 
extra money. Peering at my dollar bill he 
proclaimed that it would be hardly 
enough, but that he would see, and that it 
would take all of two hours and that in 
the meanwhile I’d better make myself 
scarce. “Better get something to eat,” Piet 
advised me, hurrying back to his fishing. 


PIET WAS RIGHT, I was weak with hunger 
by this time. But I didn’t even have a 
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penny left for food. Home was approxi- 
mately two miles and a half away, if I 
crossed a cemetery and a brickyard. But 
should I explain to them that I was going 
all the way home? Did I owe allegiance 
to Piet, for instance, so that I had to tell 
him what my plans were? I decided I 
didn’t; he was surely an infidel. 

With hunger rampant, I started run- 
ning, crossing town. It was absolutely 
necessary that I eat, and Mother would 
have to understand, even though she was 
sure to reprimand me for wasting Hend- 
rik’s time, which by rapid calculation 
might amount to half a peck of potatoes, 
some day. It started raining in earnest now, 
and the thunder followed some ominous 
forks of lightning closely. I was in the 
cemetery when it really came down, and 
I put my hat back on my head for pro- 
tection against both rain and thunder. 
Of course, its curved-up brim filled in 
no time, and soon I went splashing along 
like a fountain. My tennis shoes soaked 
through quickly; on the other hand the 
rain cleansed my clothes wonderfully of 
fish-stains. 

Mother received me with plenty of 
misgivings, but she put food before me 
and simultaneously started scrubbing me, 
even though it was hardly wise to use the 
water out of the tap while the lightning 
came crashing. I explained conscientiously 
about the braist for the plug ider, and my 
ordeal with the infidels at the smithy. She 
kept fretting, however, that I might be 
wasting Hendrik’s time. To appease her 
I started hinting that I might have quite 
a surprise for her Saturday, of course not 
mentioning the fish. Unfortunately she 
started hoping it would be a mess of peas 
or early carrots; I knew that none of those 
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were ready on Hendrik’s muck farm. Next 
she worried about my encounter with that 
Piet, surely an evil man. 

Then in clean, but again shortened 
overalls, and beneath a very crisp and brit- 
tle, but only partially dry Buster Brown 
hat, she sent me on my way again. I had 
to wear my drenched tennis shoes, of 
course; I couldn’t possibly wear my good 
Sunday ones to the farm. Also I had to 
walk, she argued, for surely if Hendrik 
had meant me to take a streetcar he would 
have given me sufficient money, besides it 
would serve as good discipline. Her logic 
didn’t seem impeccable, but then I left 
her with more misgivings than she had 
had at my arrival, especially in regard to 
the surprise to come Saturday. Her chief 
consolation seemed to be that once more 
I looked like a proper, respectable Dutch 
boy of good upbringing, who could meet 
the awful blacksmith and the unspeakable 
Piet undaunted. 

Piet was still on the floodwall fishing 
when I reached the blacksmith shop again. 
He regarded me with ill favor and shouted 
something at me in Dutch, which I pre- 
ferred not to understand. The braist for 
the plug ider seemed to be ready, though 
the blacksmith was full of American 
qualms about it. He gave me the brace, 
indicated a hole here and there and finally 
the ragged aperture where the bird had 
been on the diagram. A dollar wasn’t 
enough for all that work, he indicated. He 
consulted Piet again, this time on the 
floodwall, as Piet refused to budge. Piet 
told me: “You'd better beat it back to the 
farm before he sticks you in jail for that 
extra quarter he wants, Tell that farmer 
he owes him a quarter, and be sure you 
get yourself a new hat next time.” 
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With relief I started back for the farm, 
but also with apprehension. How could I 
explain logically to Hendrik that I had 
failed with his English and my own 
Dutch? What to say about the extra 
charge and those suspicious holes? Then 
there was all the lost time. Of course, it 
had rained, and it would have been im- 
possible to weed onions in the rain. But 
that wasn’t it, it was the principle in- 
volved, if I understood Mother correctly. 

I started feeling much better after I 
reached the railroad. There I dared to put 
my offending hat straight on my head 
once more, and there, too, I could start 
thinking about the fish, very hopefully. 
I didn’t dare to take any more time off 
for rest, no matter how hot and humid it 
was, but walked the seven miles without 
stopping, especially since it was quite pos- 
sible that I might have to give my fish a 
few minutes of attention. Just in case... 

When I approached the icehouse, I re- 
alized that something was very much 
amiss. The fish was still there, but the 
sun was no longer on it; it was obviously 
drenched with rain, and looked very livid 
and mottled with black. The black mot- 
tles turned out to be flies, and already the 
fish had an evil smell. The thunder had 
done that, I grieved, but then I remem- 
bered salt. Of course, the fishwives in Hol- 
land had used salt, plenty of salt. 

There was nothing left now but failure 
and the obvious duty of facing Hendrik 
with my failure. I found him back in the 
field and presented him with the “braist.” 
He studied it skeptically, and I started ex- 
plaining about all the time it had taken, 
all the indignities, all the money. The 
money got him. What was the matter 
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with those stupid Americans? Hadn’t they 
ever seen a plow? I emphasized once more 
that the cost had been too high for me to 
take a streetcar, and then, following 
Mother’s advice, I confessed that I had 
gone home to eat. Gradually I intended 
to get to that peculiar, winged hole, that 
is if he should happen to notice it and de- 
mand an explanation. But there was still 
that extra quarter to mention first. When 
I mentioned that, Hendrik really went off 
the beam, that is the pious and orthodox 
beam, as no Hollander of the true faith 
should ever. 

“Dunder!” he bellowed. “Dunder!” 
That wasn’t actually taking the name of 
the Lord in vain, but it certainly was 
working fast and loose with God’s own 
elements. “Dunder!” he shouted again. 
“Dunder, and look at this braist full of 
holes, full of dundering American holes, 
just to get an extra quarter. Dunder, and 
get out of that fancy hat, David, and get 
back to the onions. You’ve wasted enough 
time already.” 

I hurried away, actually feeling much 
better. The man had blasphemed and 
cussed, and if my mother’s precepts were 
to be taken seriously, I actually owed no 
sympathy toward him, no fealty even. 
It eased my conscience considerably about 
those superfluous holes in the “braist of 
the plug ider,” as well as the anticipation 
of disappointment on Saturday when I 
wouldn’t have a fish to surprise anyone 
with. Also I felt assured that I had come 
out of the ordeal with the “braist” as a 
Christian, far more than any of the others 
involved, never having used any blas- 
phemy and harboring now only a slightly 
uneasy conscience about that fish. 
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Mr. Warren’s Albatross 


W. M. FROHOCK 


WORLD ENOUGH AND TIME is Robert Penn 
Warren’s fourth novel. The others are 
Night Rider (1938), At Heaven’s Gate 
(1941), and, of course, All the King’s 
Men (1945). On the four he has built an 
impressive reputation. It is saying nothing 
new to remark that he is one of the few 
first-rate novelists to emerge in the United 
States recently. 

The novels are only a fraction of his 
literary work. He began as one of the 
Nashville Fugitive poets, and has written 
poetry which is eminently respectable— 
although quite possibly more respected 
than read. Since the early thirties he has 
been an active critic, publishing frequent- 
ly in the since defunct American Review 
and later in such literate little quarterlies 
as the Sewanee Review and the Kenyon 
Review. Accordingly he is identified both 
with the professional Southerners and the 
“new” (i.e., close-to-the-text, remote- 
from-all-else) critics, and in this latter 
connection has received the accolade of 
wrath from traditionalist literary scholars 
such as Professor E. E. Stoll. As a teacher 
he has confected, in collaboration with 
Cleanth Brooks, what is unquestionably 
the most useful manual extant for teach- 
ing the young to read poetry. And be- 
tween times he has also held a Rhodes 
scholarship, written a strange biography 
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of John Brown (1929), published a col- 
lection of short fictions, The Circus in the 
Attic (1948), taught in several colleges, 
and helped edit several magazines, includ- 
ing the souTHwest Review. 

Warren, therefore, is that very rare 
phenomenon among American writers, a 
successful novelist who is also a sophisti- 
cated, self-conscious, all-round man of 
letters. Many American novelists can and 
should be read as if they were lyric poets: 
the critic can go straight to the central 
issue of sensibility, define the dominant 
emotion in his subject’s work, seek out the 
manner in which emotion is related to, 
and maybe dominates, the technique— 
and come out with a reasonably trust- 
worthy account of the novelist’s meaning 
and worth. But such a method won’t work 
with Warren. He is too learned. He has 
studied Proust, James, Gide, and Dostoev- 
ski, not to speak of worthies like Percy 
Lubbock, and he knows how to contrive 
such a degree of dramatization that it is 
hard to catch him attributing his own 
emotions to the people in his books. This 
ability to disappear behind his characters 
does not, of course, necessarily make him 
a better novelist, but it certainly does 
make him different from most of those 
whom we have come to think of in recent 
years as our best. 
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Why, as they say in Hollywood, is War- 
ren merely great and not colossal? Here 
is a man whose talent leaps out at the 
reader from every page that he writes, 
who truly commands the English lan- 
guage, who has mastered the novelist’s 
craft, and who can create characters. And 
yet we come to the end of his books with 
a feeling that somehow we have just 
missed having that superlative reading 
experience which a genuinely superior 
novel provides. Why? 

Surely the answer does not lie in War- 
ren’s material—the kind of people and the 
kind of life he writes about—for great 
novels have been made of material of all 
kinds. Nor does it lie in a simple failure 
of technique. I suspect, rather, that the 
difficulty comes from Warren’s basic atti- 
tude toward his material, which forces 
him to put more strain on his technical 
ability than it can bear without giving 
off, at inopportune moments, a very audi- 
ble creak. The test of any technique is 
whether or not it gives the illusion of life. 
Creaking dissipates this illusion. 


WARREN’S NOVEL—meaning now the fun- 
damental novel which Bernard DeVoto, 
in The World of Fiction, says that every 
novelist writes again and again under 
various forms—grows out of a dynamic 
background provided by the clash of cul- 
tures which has plagued the South for 
more than a century, in which the old 
poverty-ridden, agrarian culture defends 
itself against a progressive, aggressive, 
basically urban one. The conflict is inter- 
necine, for even though the new culture 
is allied with northern and eastern money, 
there are southerners on both sides. Money 
is always involved, but so many emotional 
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and moral stresses are also present that 
the cleavage is more than economic. The 
agrarian remnant are most often the poor 
and the victims of exploitation. They are 
also the decent, the genuine, the simple- 
hearted, with whom the reader’s sentiment 
is easily enlisted. 

What is at issue is quite distinct from 
the old theme of the disappearance of the 
plantations; more often than not in War- 
ren’s novels, the descendants of the planta- 
tion owners have joined forces with the 
new, urban culture, while the agrarians 
are the red-necks, the wool-caps, the ten- 
acres-and-a-mule people. Their plight 
commands the sympathy of the hero even 
when, as in the cases of Jack Burden and 
Jeremiah Beaumont, his personal interests 
and loyalties are oriented toward the other 
camp. And as the reward of his allegiance, 
the hero finds himself caught between 
several sets of millstones. 

In Night Rider the small tobacco farm- 
ers are being squeezed so hard by the east- 
ern buyers that they form an association 
which begins as a bargaining agency and 
ends by dedicating itself completely to 
lawless terrorism, arson, and murder. Men 
like Perse Munn join it to defend them- 
selves and their kind, and find eventually 
that they have had to sacrifice their own 
social integrity. 

In At Heaven’s Gate Bogan Murdoch, 
the central figure, subverts the best of the 
hill people and drives the rest off their 
farms into his mines and industries. His 
henchmen, like Jerry Calhoun and Pri- 
vate Porsum, discover that they can be 
faithful to Murdoch only at the expense 
of betraying their own agrarian people. 

Willie Stark, in All the King’s Men, is 
the champion of the red-necks, the pro- 
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tector of the poor men from the back par- 
ishes, the scrub farms, the sand-hill coun- 
try. But to work for Willie, Jack Burden 
has to turn against the people of Burden’s 
Landing and against the kind of social 
decency which, in spite of their alliance 
with the new culture, they represent. 
And even World Enough and Time, 
romantic tale of the Kentucky frontier 
that it is, places its hero in the same un- 
comfortable situation. The bankrupt 
farmers want replevin to tide them over 
hard times and are virtually at war against 
the landowning men behind whom stand 
the eastern bankers. Jeremiah Beaumont 
casts his lot with the “replevin men,” even 
though he has married the heiress to the 
remains of a good plantation and has few 
interests in common with the people he 
joins. Like Burden, like Perse Munn, like 
Jerry Calhoun and Private Porsum, his 
choice starts him on the road to misery. 
For the hero is not only trapped be- 
tween conflicting loyalties. When he casts 
his lot with the agrarians he turns out also 
to be accepting a criminal career. Perse 
Munn stays with the association when it 
is forced underground, commits one mur- 
der with impunity but is accused and con- 
victed of one he does not commit, becomes 
a fugitive, and is at length hunted down 
and killed. Jeremiah Beaumont serves as 
the unwitting tool of the replevin men in 
killing his old benefactor Cassius Fort, is 
jailed, takes flight, and is eventually mur- 
dered for the reward on his head. Jack 
Burden survives Willie Stark’s disaster and 
is never technically outside the law, for 
the reason that Willie takes over and per- 
verts the law; but it is also true that he 
has been able to serve Stark only at the 
cost of his own and the world’s moral 
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reprobation. He knows that he has been 
a criminal even though he has not been 
behind bars; and while he has not been a 
fugitive in the literal sense that the other 
heroes were, his hell-for-leather drive to 
California, when he learns that Anne 
Stanton has become Stark’s mistress, is an 
enactment of the ritual of flight. Like the 
other heroes he is running away from the 
horrid consequences of his choice. Thus in 
Nighi Rider, World Enough and Time, 
and All the King’s Men, the career of the 
hero follows the same almost mythic pat- 
tern: he assumes the sufferings of a group 
(i.e., the agrarians), descends into crim- 
inality, incurs condemnation, becomes a 
fugitive, and, in two of the three cases, 
dies. 

And what happens to the hero who 
makes the opposite choice? Well, “Bulls- 
Eye” Jerry Calhoun, the ex-All-American 
forward passer who comes from his fa- 
ther’s farm via the state university to a 
vice-presidency of one of Murdoch’s banks, 
realizes too late that he has sold his birth- 
right and criminally cheated those who 
trusted him. He, too, has a taste of jail 
(on suspicion of having murdered Mur- 
doch’s daughter) , and ends up back on his 
father’s farm, a dispirited moral ruin. Ob- 
viously there is little comfort in being the 
hero of a Warren novel. Whichever choice 
the hero makes, he is trapped. 

He is also helpless. Symbolic of his gen- 
eral frustration is his inability to estab- 
lish a satisfactory sexual relationship. Perse 
Munn becomes so absorbed in the affairs 
of his association that he first neglects, 
then brutalizes his wife, who thereupon 
abandons him; he subsequently takes as 
mistress Lucille, the daughter of his friend 
Christian, but is unable to overcome the 
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emotional paralysis which afflicts her. Jerry 
Calhoun becomes engaged to Bogan Mur- 
doch’s daughter, after she has already been 
his mistress, but she becomes aware of his 
moral nullity long even before he does 
and leaves him for the succession of men 
which includes her eventual murderer. 
Anne Stanton, at eighteen, senses a similar 
weakness in Jack Burden. His later mar- 
riage to the voluptuous Lois is an immense 
physical success, but such an emotional 
failure that in no time he is running after 
common prostitutes; and although at the 
end of the novel he has married Anne 
Stanton and is living with her, the union 
is surrounded by an unmistakable atmos- 
phere of middle age and spent passion. It 
should also be noted that in all four novels 
the first sexual episode between hero and 
heroine takes place clandestinely under a 
parent’s roof and in such circumstances 
that the danger of interruption is very 
real. The hero is thus not only unsuccess- 
ful in his sexual relationships; these also 
shadow forth the tragic atmosphere of 
betrayal, voluntary and involuntary, in 
which his life is lived. 

For in the world where Mr. Warren’s 
people live, treachery is the rule. Perse 
Munn’s association is sold out to the buy- 
ers by men like Senator Tolliver, who per- 
haps formed it only so that they could 
betray it when the time was ripe. Munn 
in his turn betrays Christian, who is laid 
low by a stroke when he discovers that 
the man he has befriended has been sleep- 
ing with Lucille. And this happens after 
a more complex episode of betrayal in 
which Munn (who is a lawyer as well as 
a farmer) defends a fellow-member 
charged with murder and then learns that 
the wretch is in fact guilty and has al- 
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lowed an innocent Negro to be hanged in 
his place. Jack Burden first becomes at- 
tached to Stark when Stark learns that he 
has been a cat’s-paw for his original back- 
ers, and is present when at last Stark is 
murdered by the long-range machination 
of his lieutenant, Tiny Duffy; and Burden 
himself succeeds in driving to suicide the 
venerable—and only once venal—Judge 
Irwin. Jerry Calhoun finally comes to re- 
alize that his own usefulness to Murdoch, 
as vice-president of Southern Fidelity, is 
that he makes a fine front for swindle. 
Thus while it is true that only in World 
Enough and Time isa deftly wielded knife 
the actual instrument of treachery, in all 
the novels a bared and secret blade could 
stand as a central, basic, and essential 
symbol. 

We note also that in these novels of the 
embattled agrarians, the pattern of be- 
trayal is also a pattern of patricide—and 
its reverse. In All the King’s Men the fact 
is literal: Jack Burden presents Judge Ir- 
win with irrefutable evidence of the 
judge’s guilt, the old man quietly shoots 
himself, and that same afternoon Burden 
learns from his mother that he is really 
Irwin’s son. In the other instances, the 
relationship is the familiar one so dear to 
psychologists: the older man stands to the 
younger in the status of a father substi- 
tute. This is not something we merely read 
into the texts. Mr. Warren’s criticism 
shows him to be thoroughly familiar with 
the literature of psychoanalysis; he can 
hardly be unaware of the psychoanalytical 
implications of his novels. They must be 
intentional. The number of such father- 
son relationships in his novels is amazing. 
Willie Stark, for instance, is surrounded 
not only by parasites but also by a swarm 
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of more or less disabled persons (e.g., 
Sadie Burke, Jack Burden himself) who 
need him as a staff to lean on. He is as 
much in the position of the Universal Fa- 
ther as was the late President Roosevelt. 
The people who cheer him from the State 
House lawn certainly see in him much 
more than a mere political advocate. Each 
of Mr. Warren’s heroes is involved in some 
such system of personal relations. Perse 
Munn attaches himself to one father fig- 
ure after another: Tolliver, who betrays 
him; Christian, whom he betrays; and 
Professor Ball, who allows him to take the 
blame for the shooting which has been 
Ball’s own handiwork. Jerry Calhoun 
abandons his father, whose simple, clumsy 
goodness embarrasses him in comparison 
with the silkiness of Bogan Murdoch. The 
man whom Jeremiah Beaumont lures to 
the door and stabs twice, quickly, in the 
darkness is the same Colonel Cassius Fort 
who picked him up when he was a penni- 
less border orphan, persuaded him to go 
to Bowling Green to learn what law a man 
could learn in those parts, and started him 
on what could have been a most excellent 
career. “We have all wanted to kill our 
fathers,” says one of the Karamazovs. In- 
deed! In comparison with the life of a 
Warren hero in the conflict between 
agrarian and urban cultures, Dostoevski’s 
men are mild. Warren’s fathers are just as 
hot after killing the sons. 


opviousLy the world of Warren’s novels 
is an extremely horrid one. It is domi- 
nated by the agrarian conflict. The con- 
flict forces upon the hero a choice between 
alternatives either of which must bring 
him ill. He faces a gamut of crime, im- 
prisonment, reprobation, flight, and prob- 
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able destruction. He finds himself impo- 
tent and surrounded by treachery. He also 
finds himself both betrayer and betrayed; 
and furthermore, those whom he betrays 
and who betray him are those who have 
turned to him in need and whom he has 
needed. 

But a dark and repulsive fictional world 
is not necessarily the cause of a novel’s 
weaknesses — as the works of William 
Faulkner, with which Warren’s have in- 
evitably to be compared, testify with great 
eloquence. Thus we have to look elsewhere 
for the answer to our question, and it is 
here that a recurrent characteristic of 
Warren’s people which has no direct and 
immediately visible connection with the 
agrarian conflict acquires a certain im- 
portance. This characteristic is that fre- 
quently they are psychological enigmas. 

At Bowling Green, Jeremiah Beaumont 
takes a room at a Mrs. Barron’s and falls 
in with her son Wilkie, a gay blade and 
replevin man who initiates Jeremiah into 
the political brawling of the time. He also 
tells Jeremiah about the misfortunes of 
Miss Rachel Jordan, the planter’s daugh- 
ter who has borne a stillborn child out of 
wedlock to Cassius Fort. A feeling of des- 
tiny and a strange thirst for justice draw 
Beaumont to the girl. He makes her marry 
him and forces her—we never know quite 
how—to set as a condition to their mar- 
riage that he kill Fort. For a while they 
are relatively happy and Jeremiah keeps 
putting off his end of the bargain. Then 
one day a political broadside, extremely 
insulting to Rachel and purportedly in- 
spired by the enemies of replevin, reaches 
Beaumont’s hands. He murders Fort. 
Beaumont is apprehended, as he knows he 


will be, but he is confident that he has 
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arranged affairs so that if his friends speak 
only what they believe to be the truth, 
the crime cannot possibly be attached to 
him. But his friends have been corrupted 
and even Wilkie Barron, although with a 
show of reluctance, testifies damagingly. 
Jeremiah is found guilty and sentenced to 
hang. 

Of all who have combined to put Jere- 
miah in this fix, the only one to make 
amends is Wilkie. One night as Rachel 
and Jeremiah sit in jail, masked men over- 
power the guards. The leader is Wilkie. 
He arranges an escape down river to the 
canebrake kingdom of a degenerate French 
river pirate. Here Rachel goes insane, and 
Jeremiah contrives to escape only to be 
killed for money by his guards. But be- 
fore he dies, Jeremiah learns that the one 
cause of all his misfortune, the man who 
sent him to Rachel Jordan, gave him the 
idea of murdering Fort, issued the broad- 
side which recalled him to his flagging 
purpose, and in fact engineered the whole 
catastrophe was no other than this same 
Wilkie Barron. 

Now Beaumont has always thought of 
himself as a free moral agent. He has even 
thought of the murder as a “gratuitous 
act”—the expression is an anachronism, of 
course, but the words are there. He has 
also been obsessed by the idea that his life 
is a drama of which he is both creator and 
protagonist. He, Jeremiah Beaumont, will 
arrange his own destiny. And at the end 
it turns out that all along he has been the 
helpless puppet of this backwoods Smer- 
dyakov! 

This may not be the kind of novel Dos- 
toevski would have written if he had 
taken it into his head to write a story 
about Daniel Boone. But at this point 
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World Enough and Time begins to sound 
a little like the celebrated Adventures of 
Lafcadio, whose author, André Gide, is 
one of Dostoevski’s fervent admirers. In 
Gide’s story the hero unpleasantly pushes 
a casual but unattractive traveling com- 
panion off a moving train, for no other 
reason than that he wants to commit a 
perfect crime, that is, one which will show 
no motive of the kind that the police un- 
derstand. Success would constitute proof 
of his own freedom of conduct. But after- 
ward he learns that he owes his safety to 
a skulking character named Protos. In 
pushing his victim the hero loses his hat, 
with very recognizable initials on the 
sweatband, as well as one of his cuff links. 
When the police find the hat the initials 
have been snipped out of it, and Protos 
himself later returns the cuff link to its 
owner. In both Gide’s story and Warren’s, 
a character who feels himself entirely 
free finds that someone else has arranged 
his destiny for him. 

Yet although the freedom of Beau- 
mont’s acts is revealed to be an illusion, 
Wilkie Barron’s acts are presented to us 
as entirely gratuitous. Through what mo- 
tive did he come to his diabolical role? We 
do not have the least idea. Barron remains 
an enigma to the end of his life. We learn 
that after the close of the main story he 
makes a brilliant marriage, starts on a 
promising political career, goes to Wash- 
ington, and there commits suicide. Re- 
morse? The reader may think so if he likes, 
but there is little in the story to point to 
such a conclusion. 

There used to be a time when we under- 
stood what made the characters of a novel 
act as they did. Their motives were in the 


open. Julien Sorel behaved like the abom- 
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inable little bounder he was because he 
had an ingrained, if perverted, notion of 
his duty to himself. Becky Sharp expected 
certain things of life and directed her con- 
duct so as to help life provide them. Old 
Goriot died in his garret because his love 
for his daughters ran away with his sanity. 
Steinbeck’s Joads took to the highway be- 
cause ignorance and cupidity had driven 
them off their Oklahoma land. One can 
say why the action took place in every 
case. Clarity of motive was one of the 
things that made art preferable to life: 
these people might be knaves and fools, 
but one felt a certain security in their 
company because their knavery and fool- 
ishness made sense. That kind of fiction 
offered us an avenue into a world more 
reasonably and intelligently ordered than 
the one we live in. 

But not any longer! Clarity of motive 
is another dispelled illusion. The new 
psychologists have shown us our ignorance 
and taught us that if we want to under- 
stand our motives we have to buy the 
comprehension. Seeing how complicated 
human behavior really is, we prefer to 
read about the incompletely comprehen- 
sible heroes of Hawthorne, Melville, 
Kafka, and Dostoevski. It is not enough 
that Huck Finn should fail to understand 
the tumult in his own heart when it looks 
as if he will have to surrender poor Jim; 
if Mark Twain had known what we know 
about writing novels, he would have con- 
trived his book so that the reader would 
not understand the conflict either. Then 
critics could have wallowed and reveled 
in the murk of Huck’s subconscious and 
emerged finally with an explanation which 
would have connected Huck’s discomfort 
with his creator’s ambivalent feelings 
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about the conflict between North and 
South. In brief, the enigmatic hero is hav- 
ing his day. 

Doubtless the case of Wilkie Barron 
should not be taken too seriously. He ap- 
pears in a “romantic” novel, and what is 
romantic had better be kept thoroughly 
so. But it is to be noted that Warren scat- 
ters his enigmas all over the place, both in 
this book and in the earlier ones. We hardly 
understand the feeling of drama and des- 
tiny that drives the hero, and Rachel Jor- 
dan’s conduct can scarcely be explained 
by the fact that she has had an illegitimate 
child. Willie Stark is also a puzzle. No one 
watches Stark more closely than Jack Bur- 
den, or knows him better; but Burden is 
never quite able to decide what he thinks 
of his boss. At the end of the book he has 
still to convince himself, if he can, that 
“Willie was a great man.” Now, judged 
by his life, Willie was a political plug- 
ugly, a public plunderer, an adulterer, and 
a number of other unattractive things. If 
he is to be taken as great, we can only take 
him as such on the strength of his motives. 
And since not even Burden can penetrate 
these motives, we are in the presence of 
one real enigma and possibly two—for 
Burden’s motives also are somewhat in the 
shade. 

Bogan Murdoch’s case is rather like 
Stark’s: after his empire has collapsed and 
his associates have discovered the extent 
of his malefactions, there stands Murdoch, 
boasting to the newspaper men with dig- 
nified if tarnished heroism of how much 
he can still do to bring a new structure out 
of the debris, pleading with the public to 
trust him. This man has not been broken 
by the loss of his business, the alienation 
of his wife, or the murder of his daughter, 
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although he has a clear though indirect 
responsibility in all three events. And 
what explains his behavior? Inhuman cal- 
lousness? Self-delusion? Hypocrisy? One 
explanation is as good as another in the 
absence of any definite indication from 
the author. 

The same sort of mystery surrounds the 
character of Perse Munn; but even with- 
out his evidence it is possible to affirm that 
in at least three novels out of the four, the 
motives of one or more of the leading 
characters are highly secret. Of the two 
options open to the novelist—to explain 
the characters by speaking in his own per- 
son, or to allow us to understand them 
through their action—Warren exercises 
neither. 


AN EXAMINATION of one aspect of his 
technique suggests that he consciously in- 
tends not to exercise either option. I mean 
the aspect which, since Henry James, we 
have been calling point of view, which 
has to do with the kind of mediate posi- 
tion the author takes between the action 
of his novel and the reader. The manuals 
of fiction catalogue the various possibili- 
ties: the omniscient narrator, the nonpar- 
ticipating observer, the first-person par- 
ticipant, and so forth. In the course of 
four novels Warren has tried four differ- 
ent stances. 

The action of Night Rider is seen mostly 
as the central actor would have seen it, 
and is narrated in the third person by the 
novelist. But the action is seen always from 
a considerable distance. We are never per- 
mitted any intimacy with the hero, and 
are prevented from identifying our fate 
with his and thus forming that sympathy 
which is so essential. We are told how he 
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feels, but we can hardly say that we feel 
with him. As a matter of fact, we never 
get on first-name terms with him: other 
characters in the story call him Perse, but 
in the summaries of the action, where the 
novelist speaks directly to the reader, he 
refers always to Mister Munn. This may 
be only a symptom, but it is a richly sug- 
gestive one and cannot fail to have its 
effect on the reader: few of us can work 
up much interest in the fate of a man we 
know so distantly. There is a similar feel- 
ing of remoteness in the formality of the 
language in which the scenes of emotion 
are handled. For example, when Munn is 
contemplating his wife—whom he loves 
and will shortly lose—we are rather chilled 
by such descriptive touches as: “What 
light there was the woman’s hair caught.” 
And where we should probably be given 
the most intensely emotional scene of all, 
when Munn goes to Captain Todd’s house 
to tell the old man that young Benton 
Todd has been killed in the raid, we get 
absolutely nothing at all. Such remoteness 
seems to me a major defect of the book. 
At Heaven’s Gate, a much more com- 
plicated novel than its predecessor, is 
mainly about the people who gravitate 
toward Bogan Murdoch. Again the story 
is told by a third-person narrator, but this 
time with the action seen through the eyes 
of various characters according to what 
opportunity offers. Meanwhile, a parallel 
narrative, told as a first-person confession 
in chapters alternating with those of the 
main action, narrates the life of a simple, 
virtuous hill man named Ashby Porsum 
Wyndham. Wyndham fights with his 
brother and leaves their farm for a woman, 
goes to work in Murdoch’s mine, is fired 
for fighting, sees his wife and child die, 
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and gets religion. He takes to the road, 
preaching salvation; is at last jailed be- 
cause one of his followers shoots a police- 
man; and then, refusing to leave the jail 
because convicted by his own crazy con- 
science, he stands at the end of the book 
as a symbol of simple, agrarian honesty. 
Here the two strands of the novel come 
together. Wyndham’s example inspires his 
cousin Private Porsum (the local war 
hero) to tell the truth and thus bring the 
Murdoch empire down about Murdoch’s 
ears. Paradoxically, the secondary story is 
much more of a success than is the main 
one. We see and know Ashby Wyndham 
because we see through his eyes and know 
how life looks to him. But although we 
see Bogan Murdoch through the eyes of 
a variety of characters, we do not quite 
see what his wife hates so in him, or quite 
why his daughter leaves home, or how he 
so completely takes in young Jerry Cal- 
houn. We are never permitted to look di- 
rectly into Murdoch or to look at the ac- 
tion as he sees it. One man seems more 
clear-eyed than the rest, but he, the ac- 
countant Duckfoot Blake, is character- 
ized as an eccentric, and we never know 
what authority to attribute to his vision. 
As a result, Murdoch remains enigmatic. 

A similar condition obtains in All the 
King’s Men, and explains why this other- 
wise excellent novel is not completely suc- 
cessful. Jack Burden stands near the cen- 
ter of the story and does the narrating. 
We know what Burden knows about 
Stark, understand when he understands, 
are baffled when he is baffled. Unfortu- 
nately, Burden is a frequently baffled 
young man as well as a tortured, malad- 
justed one, and he never comes to see his 
boss plain. The political-moral ambiguity 
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which has annoyed so many critics of All 
the King’s Men rises out of this technical 
difficulty. If the action of this novel were 
seen by any eye unbeclouded by its own- 
er’s neuroses, the illusion of reality might 
be less intense; but the ambivalence of 
feeling about Willie Stark would certainly 
disappear without delay. 

It is significant that the novel in which 
Warren succeeds best in handling the 
point of view is also the one in which— 
because the characters are not our con- 
temporaries, because the issues involved 
are not issues which confront the ordi- 
nary reader, and because the nature of the 
story is frankly romantic—the enigmatic 
character as such is most easily acceptable. 
In World Enough and Time the story falls 
in the third person and the narrator, 
anonymous, unseen, and only occasionally 
felt, is a historian reconstructing from the 
available documents the tragedy of Jere- 
miah Beaumont. (The real-life Jeroboam 
Beauchamp left a confession which, to- 
gether with the transcript of his trial, has 
been used by a number of writers includ- 
ing William Gilmore Simms, Thomas 
Holley Chivers, and Edgar Allan Poe.) 
Under the persona of the historian, for 
one thing, Warren is free to write as he 
likes. He was not free in this sense in All 
the King’s Men, where the narrator had to 
stay in character. Jack Burden’s char- 
acteristic expression was slangy, painful- 
ironic understatement, whereas Warren 
has a penchant for intense, powerful, for- 
mal prose. There are places where Jack 
Burden, without much warning, suddenly 
develops a strikingly formal literary style, 
so that the reader gets the feeling that 
Burden is resting for a moment and has 
turned over the narrator’s job to Warren. 
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In World Enough and Time, on the other 
hand, Warren can appropriately luxuriate 
in his rich prose: 


She stood there in her black dress, panting, in 
the powerful humming July afternoon. Be- 
yond the garden where the yellow roses hung 
in the heat, the cornfield stretched away on 
one side, and the corn at that season would be 
waist-high, savagely green, swelling in stalk 
and blade from the fat soil and the sun. In the 
trees behind her the July flies would make 
their grinding, remorseless, barbaric sound like 
a nerve twitching in her head. From the stone 
gateposts the rutted red-clay lane, dusty now, 
fell away, leading to cabins and houses she 
could not see, to faces she would never know, 
to forests, to the wilderness itself, but not to 
Virginia.* 

One is always justifiably suspicious of 
critics who proclaim that certain qualities 
of prose can take the place of other desid- 
erata in a novel. But one actually is swept 
along by the flow of words in World 
Enough and Time. It is a vast advantage 
to the novelist to have found a device 
which makes large quantities of writing 
like the above appropriate. 

In his other books, Warren has found 
no such device. He has renounced his nat- 
ural eloquence in order more freely to 
manipulate the point of view. In such a 
self-conscious writer who knows so well 
what he is about, this sacrifice clearly in- 
dicates how important it is (to him) to 
keep the motives of the main characters 
obscure. 

Actually, their motives have to be kept 
secret. Just imagine for a moment that 
the reader of Night Rider had been al- 
lowed to become intimate with Perse 
Munn and developed a certain sympathy 


*Quoted by permission of the publisher, Random 
House. 
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for him. Certainly a much more rigorous 
treatment of Munn’s motives would have 
been required. For a man like old Captain 
Todd, represented in the book as the in- 
carnation of integrity, does not have 
Munn’s trouble. He joins the association 
and as long as it remains more or less legal 
and above ground he stays with it; but 
when it departs on its career of desperate, 
underground action, he withdraws, de- 
cently and with dignity, taking the re- 
spect of his fellow members with him. His 
course is the course of wisdom, prudence, 
and morality. The first question a reason- 
ably moral reader wants answered is: Why 
should not Munn have behaved in the 
same way instead of holding to his hell- 
bent course? 

Warren’s kind of novel requires an 
enigmatic character in its center because 
the frustrated, criminal, fugitive hero, 
moving through a world where no man 
including himself can be trusted, cannot 
be conceived as completely purposeful and 
completely aware of the meaning of his 
acts. If he were, the whole structure of his 
fictional world would fly apart. Ask Jack 
Burden to wipe his eyes and see Willie 
Stark clearly for the thug he is, and he 
will have to decide either to reject the 
man permanently or else accept him with 
overt cynicism. For him to do either, of 
course, would be to destroy the fiction. 
Thus the final burden falls upon the tech- 
nique. It is a testimony to the excellence 
of Warren’s craftsmanship that the creak- 
ing of the machinery is not more fre- 
quently audible. 


IN A SENSE Warren’s trouble stems from 
the fact that he is a “southern regionalist.” 
The particularly exacerbated form of re- 
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gionalism which developed among south- 
ern intellectuals during the depression was 
as curiously unrealistic a resistance to 
events as American cultural history has 
seen in a long time. It resolutely turned 
its back upon the problems which con- 
fronted the country as a whole and tried 
to make a separate peace. Critics have 
tried now and then to align the mentality 
behind it with the varieties of extreme 
conservatism prevalent at the moment in 
Europe. The parallel does not hold, be- 
cause these southerners were not, as the 
Europeans were, engaged in protecting 
economic and social privilege. Instead, they 
were protecting a dream. 

Now dreams, heaven knows, are full of 
psychological significance, especially those 
daydreams we call fantasies. The agrarian 
daydream of the early thirties was just 
such a fantasy as a man creates when, be- 
cause he is unable to cope with reality 
otherwise, he fashions a fiction which set- 
tles his problem effectively enough to let 
him go on living. 

One would have to be highly unob- 
servant not to recognize this fantasy as it 
appears in Warren’s novels. The essential 
pattern of his stories repeats itself with a 
regularity which is almost obsessive: a 
young man assimilates his fortunes to 
those of the culture which produced him, 
and is destroyed by the same forces which 
are destroying the culture. 

Agrarian regionalism as literal fact is 
on its way out. Fast transportation, mass 
production, and other such blessings are 
finishing it off. The radio, the movie, the 
syndicated editorial, the chain store, the 
large central factory with long lines of 
distribution, all conspire to kill out the 
differences between people of various re- 
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gions. Rochester dresses us, Hollywood en- 
tertains us, Detroit flashes us around the 
country. What is left of the old regional 
differences is the psychological reality; the 
region is a state of mind. And the state of 
mind that Warren’s novels reflect is a 
singularly unchanging one. 

Jay Saunders Redding, as keen an ob- 
server of the South as one could want, 
once told an interviewer for the New 
York Times Book Review that he deeply 
regretted Warren’s leaving the South. I 
doubt whether he has anything to regret. 
True, Warren now eats and sleeps in 
Minnesota, but his imagination has stayed 
behind him in his old country. The novels 
testify loudly that it has stayed agrarian. 

Now there is nothing illegitimate about 
being a regionalist or an agrarian. But 
apparently the imagination of the artist 
can become so thoroughly dominated by 
his agrarianism that his work loses a cer- 
tain actuality. We live in a world menaced 
by more devastating things than the dis- 
appearance of the agrarian culture, and 
the agrarian fantasy is remote from our 
concerns. To the red-necks Willie Stark 
may have appeared as a protector and 
savior—that would be his meaning to an 
extremist agrarian; to the rest of us, in 
other words to Warren’s readers, Willie 
was a monster who threatened to destroy 
us. In general, the same turning away 
from the actual is the essential source of 
the weakness of Warren’s novels. 

He and his colleagues had earlier devel- 
oped a type of literary criticism which is 
exposed to the same stricture. These peo- 
ple were some of the most gifted critics 
we have had. We needed badly the lesson 
they gave us in close reading of the texts, 
and their contribution includes not only 
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the criticism they have written but also 
the general advance in the quality of 
American criticism which has come about 
largely through their example. But these 
critics went so far in their particular di- 
rection that much effort has since had to 
be spent in getting criticism back on cen- 
ter. The members of the circle that grew 
up around John Crowe Ransom were so 
devoted to literature that they attributed 
to it values which transcended the values 
of life. Anyone who compares the critical 
work of Allen Tate or of Warren with 
that of a critic like Lionel Trilling, who 
has learned much from them without los- 
ing his sense of actuality, must realize 
what a towering advantage it is to be 
aware of the relations between a book and 
the life of the man who reads it. The 
“new” criticism lacks a certain desirable 
relevance. 

So do Warren’s novels. Had he wanted 
to, Henry Nash Smith could have added 


to his Virgin Land a neat little appendix 
on Warren’s books as belated treatments 
of the “Myth of the Yeoman.” As Virgin 


Land makes clear, the Myth of the Yeo- 
man lost its relevance, except as a histor- 
ical item, many years ago. 

There are southerners who wear the 
South about their necks like the albatross. 
They assume all the “weaknesses” and 
“faults” and “guilt” of the South that we 
hear so much about. They brood and 
worry. There are two figures in Warren’s 
books who have great significance in this 
connection. One is Jack Burden, turning 
at the end of his own story to devote his 
life to studying the story of Cass Mastern. 
The other is the anonymous historian 
studying, laboring to understand (with- 
out ever quite reaching its ultimate mean- 
ing) the story of Jeremiah Beaumont— 
a character who was like Cass Mastern in 
many ways. They seem to me to bear a 
certain resemblance to the novelist him- 
self. They are devoting themselves, as he 
is, to the contemplation of the unactual. 

Warren will cease to be merely very 
good, and become excellent, when and if 
he decides to get rid of the carcass of a 


dead bird. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


The Frog: A Respectful View 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


WHENEVER I FEEL that I would like to see a 
frog—and you would be surprised how often 
that is—I have only to open my living room 
door and walk the two or three steps to a 
little concrete pool shaded by a huge spirea. 

Before the fox got my two pet ducks one 
snowy day last winter, this pool was theirs. 
For a full decade since the time when they 
were ducklings they swam gravely about on 
its six-by-ten-foot surface, blissfully happy, 
and apparently unaware that water ever comes 
in larger pieces. Sometimes, also, they chased 
one another with dizzy playfulness round and 
round its narrow circumference; stood on 
their heads to search for the worms they never 
found in its concrete bottom; or splashed 
madly for the shower baths they loved to take. 

From them in their time, I got many lessons 
in gladness and much moral instruction. A 
little world, I learned, is as big as one thinks 
and makes it. To be a big duck in a small pond 
is not necessarily ignoble. One can have Lake 
Michigan in one’s back yard if one wants to, 
for water is much the same everywhere. It is 
better to make use of what one has than to 
regret what one has not. Where ignorance is 
bliss—. When we are unhappy it is less often 
because we lack something than because we 
do not know how to use what we have. Ducks 
want but little here below. 

When, after a long and happy life—one had 


“become a mother” for the first time at the 
age of twelve—these ducks at last fed a fox 
and her cubs, I decided to keep frogs. I refur- 
bished the pool which had leaked and gone 
dry and being, I am afraid, a man of too little 
faith even in nature, I planned vaguely to col- 
lect from some pond specimens which I hoped 
might be persuaded to settle down with me. I 
should have known better. 

Two days after my pool had been filled, the 
first frog had discovered it and taken up per- 
manent residence. Within a week there was at 
least one individual of each of the four usual 
species of the region: the two spotted sorts, 
palustris and pipiens, which most people can- 
not tell apart; clamitans, the robust fellow 
with the green neck and head; and catesbiana, 
the huge double bass who alone has a right to 
the name “bullfrog.” Sometimes they hide in 
the herbage or under a stone. Nearly always, 
however, at least one or two sit on the rough 
slab-topped rim of the pool—motionless, un- 
blinking, sublimely confident that sooner or 
later, but quite safely in time, some insect will 
pass by to be snatched with a lightning tongue. 
That tongue’s unerring flashing speed is proof 
enough that the frogs are not unaware of the 
external world as they sit, seemingly absorbed 
in meditation. Yet, for all that effortless alert- 
ness, they are as exempt as the lily from the 
curse of Cain. They do not work for a living, 
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they do not hunt for their food. They do not 
even sing for their supper. They merely wait 
confidently for it to pass by and they do their 
singing afterward. 

As the year rolls along I hope that I may 
learn something from them just as I did from 
their predecessors. But whatever they may 
have to teach me, it will not be as easily trans- 
latable into human terms as the lesson of the 
ducks. Because the latter were warm-blooded, 
they were much closer to me in situation and 
philosophy. Gladness and pain were recogniza- 
bly the same things for them and me. They 
could actually set me an example when they 
rejoiced so unmistakably in the little pool 
which had to serve them in lieu of a lake. But 
the frogs are antediluvian. Like me they are 
alive, and their protoplasm is very much like 
mine. But they seem cold-blooded in a figura- 
tive as well as in the literal sense. They doubt- 
less feel the difference between well-being and 
its reverse, indeed, and for all I know their 
satisfaction may be as deep as mine, or deeper. 
But these satisfactions are different. To them 
is possible some power merely to endure, some 
monumental quietism which neither the ducks 
nor I could ever hope to achieve. 

That is one of the reasons why I like to have 
them about, why I am so acutely aware of 
the strangeness of having almost at my door- 
step these creatures who can show me what it 
meant to be alive those millions of years ago 
when the amphibia were the most progressive 
and the most adventurous —one is almost 
tempted to say the most warm-blooded and 
passionate—of living creatures. 


AT LEAST ONE THING which I already knew, 
my frogs have taught several visitors who con- 


sented to inspect them. Part-time countrymen 
though all these visitors were, several saw for 
the first time that the frog, like the toad, is 
not “ugly and venomous,” but “interesting 
looking” instead. And this, as I know, is half 
way to the truth that they are really beautiful 
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in their own way, asking only that we enlarge 
our conception of beauty to include one more 
of nature’s many kinds. They are as triumph- 
antly what they are as man has ever succeeded 
in becoming, and no human imagination could 
devise a new creature so completely “right” 
according to the laws of his own structure 
and his own being. They are the perfect em- 
bodiment of frogginess, both outwardly and 
inwardly, and nearly every individual achieves, 
as very, very few human beings do, what the 
Greeks would have called his entelechy—the 
complete realization of that possibility which 
he suggests. Frogs are not shadows of an ideal 
frog but the ideal itself. There is scarcely one 
which is not either a froggy Belvedere or a 
froggy de Milo. To see this one need only go to 
frogs as certain critics used to tell us we should 
go to works of art, asking first “What is its 
intention?” and then “How well was that in- 
tention realized?” 

I do not know what human being was the 
first to say that reptiles are not “vile” and 
toads not loathsome. I know that these adjec- 
tival clichés lingered in even the literature of 
natural history down almost to our own time 
and that perhaps most people still pick their 
way foppishly about the world rather proud 
of the distaste aroused by most of the living 
things which share the world with them and 
convinced, apparently, that nearly all things 
except themselves were mistakes on the part 
of the Creator. Most are still very far from 
catching up with Sir Thomas Browne who, 
three hundred years ago, wrote into his Religio 
Medici something for which I am very grate- 
ful: “I cannot tell by what logic we call a 
toad, a bear, or an elephant ugly; they being 
created in those outward shapes and figures 
which best express the actions of their inward 
forms.... To speak yet more narrowly, there 
was never anything ugly or misshapen, but 
the chaos.... All things are artificial; for na- 
ture is the art of God.” 

One of my lady visitors, after looking for a 
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while at Catesbiana, expressed the opinion that 
he was “cute” and I restrained myself because 
I recognized that she meant well, that this 
preposterous adjective was even, for her, the 
first faint beginning of wisdom. I did not ask 
her, as I fain would have done, if the prehis- 
toric saurians were “cute,” if contemplating 
the stretches of geological time was amusing, 
and if the forests of the carboniferous age 
were “sweet.” As my frog gazed at both of us 
with eyes which had seen the first mammalian 
dawn, looked straight ahead through thou- 
sands of milleniums before the first lowly pri- 
mate appeared, and so seen more of the world 
than all mankind put together, I asked him to 
forgive the impertinence of this latecomer. 
The orientals say that God made the cat in 
order that man might have the pleasure of 
petting a tiger. By that logic He must have 
made frogs so that we can commune safely 
with a brontosaur. 


DURING the last two centuries, more has been 
written about the attitude of man toward the 
animals than was written in two thousand 
years before. Very little has been said even yet 
about their attitude toward us, and I some- 
times wonder if that is a coming topic as its 
opposite was beginning to be when Alexander 
Pope wrote the “Essay on Man”—which is, as 
a matter of fact, almost as much about man’s 
fellows as it is about man. Till at least dogs 
and cats begin to write books there is bound 
to be a rather large element of speculation in 
any treatment of the subject, but we can at 
least imagine what some of the domestic ani- 
mals might say. Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner 
made one disillusioned canine say to another: 
“The more I see of dogs the better I like men,” 
but I am afraid that is a bit anthropomorphic 
—and so, I suppose, are the implications of 
my own frequent wish that I could hear the 
comment of some wise, tolerant collie on the 
conclusion concerning human nature to be 
deduced from the juxtaposition of the state- 
ment that “the dog is man’s best friend” with 
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the familiar remark: “I wouldn’t treat a dog 
that way.” 

It is not, however, in the spirit of such 
frivolity or such cynicism that I wonder what 
my frogs think of me. They think something, 
for they show some awareness of my existence 
which a grasshopper, for instance, does not. 

In a terrarium on my window is a huge, 
ten-inch salamander from Florida with whom 
I have had some relation for eight or nine 
years. At least when he is hungry he looks up 
if I pass by, and he will waddle toward me if 
I hand him a worm. Already my bullfrog will 
take beef from the end of a string when I offer 
it, but he has given no sign that he connects 
me with the bounty. Even if he comes at last 
to do so I still shall not know whether it is 
more than a quasi-mechanical association of a 
succession of events. My old housekeeper re- 
peatedly assures me that the salamander 
“knows” her, and while I think that probably 
a large overinterpretation I am _ nevertheless 
not convinced that the animal mind is the mere 
set of reflexes that the behaviorists confidently 
assert it to be. 

I admit that in eight years this salamander 
and I have got into no very intimate two-sided 
relationship, and so I wonder what the bud- 
ding acquaintance between me and the frog 
will come to. On his side, I imagine, it will 
not come to very much, and I will not mean 
much in his consciousness. He is nearer to me 
than a grasshopper would be, as our sun is 
nearer to us than Betelgeuse. But the distance 
is still vast as we measure things. The frog and 
I can actually look at one another, but we 
look across some gap as wide as the gap which 
separates his origins in impossibly remote time 
from mine only a few thousand years ago. Per- 
haps some Eddington who likes to think of 
Time in terms of an arrow which may point 
in one direction while other time-arrows point 
in another would say that the gap across which 
we gaze is actually a temporal gap. I am look- 
ing back at him and he is looking forward to- 
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ward me across the interval which separates 
the age when he was the latest model and this 
present when I myself am that. 


WHATEVER INTERCOURSE may ultimately be 
established between us, I am sure that it will 
be marked by considerable reserve on his part. 
He will never want to climb into my lap as 
a certain goose used to do, and a kind of calm 
mutual respect is the most I look forward to 
developing. Of one thing however I am, from 
experience, sure: whatever relations we may 
achieve will be on a basis of reciprocal toler- 
ance and good manners. The lower animals 
never bicker and at most usually suggest only 
that one should leave them alone. They may 
fight for self-protection if one insists, but they 
would prefer only to agree to differ. When my 
frog gets enough of my company he shows me 
a fine pair of hind legs, but he will hurl no 
insults and make no cutting remarks. He says 
only: “I should prefer to be alone.” 

Perhaps that is in part because he can make 
a cleaner getaway than people can when some- 
one bores them, but I have noticed also that 
in general only the “higher animals” can be 
bad-tempered. I have seen a seal deliberately 
squirt a stream of water into a spectator’s face 
—in fact the New York Aquarium used to 
have, many years ago, a notorious member of 
that species who did so regularly to the great 
delight of spectators in the know. But that 
was only rough humor, and I have never been 
deliberately insulted by any creature lower 
than a chimpanzee. When I set one of the lat- 
ter an example of bad manners by gazing 
steadily into his face as he looked out from 
behind bars, he turned his back to me with 
great deliberation, lowered his head until he 
peered out at me from behind his buttocks, 
and then gave what is known as a Bronx cheer, 


though the present use of it seemed to suggest 
that it had been invented before that borough 
was founded. I have never seen any other pri- 
mate do anything which seemed so completely 
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human, and I never at any moment in my life 
had a more lively conviction that we and the 
anthropoids do really come of a common stock. 

I admit also that my intercourse with frogs 
will probably never be marked by many inci- 
dents, This is a price one must pay for escap- 
ing also the possibility of anything approach- 
ing a disturbing clash. Their sang-froid is lit- 
erally that—cold blood—and my blood is too 
warm not to want, often, a more lively and 
more dangerous intercourse—with ducks, with 
cats, and even with creatures as exasperating 
as the members of my own kind so frequently 
are. 

Much the same thing, moreover, I am com- 
pelled to say about the frogs’ vocal observa- 
tions. The four species gathered around my 
pool are respectively soprano, tenor, contralto, 
and bass so far as the compass of their voices 
is concerned. But they croak at their various 
pitches the same thing, although it sounds 
wisest when Catesbiana gives it utterance. 
The whole philosophy of frogs, all the wisdom 
they have accumulated in millions of years of 
experience, is expressed in that “urrrr-unk” 
which is uttered with an air which seems to 
suggest that the speaker feels it completely 
adequate. The remark suggests nothing very 
passionate or aspiring, but it is contented and 
not cynical. Frogs have considered life and 
found it, if not exactly ecstatic, at least quite 
pleasant and satisfactory. Buddha is said to 
have made much the same comment after all 
those years of gazing at his navel, and though 
I do not wholly understand it I think I catch 
the drift. 

It is not, I realize, quite enough for me, 
whether it comes from the pond-side or from 
the mysterious East. I cannot live by it all 
the time. Not infrequently I find myself re- 
sponding instead to the more passionate ob- 
servations of Shakespeare or Mozart. But in 
that eclecticism which serves me as a phi- 
losophy of life it has its place. It is a basic 
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and a last resort. I like to hear it preached 
from time to time and to know that it is at 


My Mother Goose 


BOYD McDONALD 


ONE WILD EVENING I was confronted with a 
blooming three-year-old who had somehow to 
be gotten to bed. Instinctively, at approxi- 
mately the same moment, and without saying 
a word about it, we both decided that I should 
read to him. From his library, marred and tat- 
tered by violent use, I chose, as seeming the 
least obnoxious of his books, The Book of 
Mother Goose. I sat him by me in the yellow 
lamplight and proceeded to read. From the 
first, the familiar images caught and held his 
attention, reducing him from a squirming, 
yelping demon to an awed and quiet listener. 
And long after these gaudy limericks had 
served their original purpose, after he had 
surrendered and was fallen asleep, I sat up 
alone, reading them until I reached the end. 

Now one can look only with contempt 
upon the Madison Avenue people who go to 
Third Avenue to achieve, among the more 
authentic barflies, a stronger sense of material 
superiority than is possible on Madison Av- 
enue, where they all look more or less alike: 
furred, feathered, and stripe-tied. Similarly, 
the authentic reader of the comics resents the 
pseudo intellectual who goes to Dick Tracy 
to achieve a comforting sense of superiority 
denied him in his unsuccessful reading of 
Moby Dick. Yet I must say, somewhat to my 
embarrassment, that in reading Mother Goose 


I came to realize what I suppose the three- 
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least something one can sometimes fall back 
upon, 


year-old knew all along, what I maybe knew 
once myself, long ago and less consciously— 
and that is, that for its attitude, its color, 
and its wild imagination, it makes rather good 
reading. 

I escaped from my world into its wacky 
world, among the mad children, talented ani- 
mals, and grotesque elders who wander capri- 
ciously through it. It was all, in its effect, 
as though Calvin Coolidge had suddenly be- 
come vociferous. Here Lucy Locket lost her 
pocket, and Little Bo-Peep her sheep. Little 
Polly Flinders sat among the cinders, and Lit- 
tle Miss Muffet on a tuffet. Mistress Mary was 
quite contrary, Simple Simon met a pieman, 
Tommy Tucker sang for his supper. Here were 
Mary’s loving lamb, the hen who laid eggs 
for gentlemen, and the social pussycat who’s 
been to London-town to see the Queen. The 
grotesques are as grotesque as Gogol’s and 
more so than Sherwood Anderson’s: the 
crooked man who walked a crooked mile, the 
old man clothed all in leather, Old Mother 
Hubbard (who went to the cupboard), Old 
King Cole (a merry old soul), and Jack, who 
jumped over the candlestick. While the King 
was in the parlor, counting out his money, 
the Queen was in the kitchen, eating bread 
and honey. 

In this world, if one lived anyplace at all, 
it was apt to be in a pumpkin shell or an old 
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shoe. Some, like the friend of the Black Sheep, 
lived in such rare, romantic places as “lanes”’;* 
and the green and lonely charm of the coun- 
tryside of a century ago hovers over many of 
these limericks. For all its fantasy, sudden vio- 
lence, and frustration— its people seem al- 
ways to be falling or losing something — the 
Goose’s world is a simple world, careless and 
rustic, far removed from our cities, wars, 
and machines. For its violence is suspended: 
nothing bad is carried to its logical conclu- 
sion. When the bough breaks the cradle will 
fall, and down will come cradle, baby and 
all—but there is no mention of broken bodies 
on sidewalks. Here is literally a world of no 
consequence, a world without responsibility. 
Trades are mentioned, but as a rule one does 
nothing more exacting than ride a cock horse 
to Banbury Cross to see a fine lady upon a 
white horse (with rings on her fingers and 
bells on her toes, she shall have music wherever 
she goes). It is a world without moral, malice, 
or pity; what would be catastrophe in our 
world is simply amusing to Mother Goose. 
The only rule, the single restraint, is that 
everything must rhyme. Dr. Foster goes to 
Gloucester because it rhymes with his name, 
and Jack, after falling down and breaking 
his crown, mends his head with vinegar and 
brown paper because they rhyme with “cut 
a caper.” 

All this is strange enough, since presumably 
the least we might expect of our standard 
children’s book is that it edify. Yet it may 
be that for the very young, Mother Goose is 
a useful forewarning of later life, after all. 
*Ba-a, Ba-a, Black Sheep, have you any wool? 

Yes sir, yes sir, three bags full: 


One for my master, one for my dame, 
And one for the little boy who lives in the lane. 


Texts, of course, vary, as in most classics that have 
gone through the hands of many editors. One variant 
of the last line of “Black Sheep” reads, “But none for the 
little boy who cries in the lane.” Its authenticity I 
doubt; it seems more a feeble contrivance to add morality 
to an essentially amoral book. 
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In smiling away wounds and frustrations, it 
utilizes a rule that, later and on a higher 
plane, is necessary for art and helpful in life: 
that heavy things are best treated with the 
light touch. Like many successful books and 
people, Mother Goose has that almost amused 
irony of detachment without which all deeply 
moving or disappointing experience becomes 
literally too trying for words. 

Mother Goose also offers its young audience 
a mild foretaste of the same kinds of enjoy- 
ment they will find later, in stronger flavors, 
in adult art. Its world is the same carefree 
world they will find in Scott Fitzgerald, and 
its gaudy surface resembles, in its way, the 
Fitzgerald we remember for the yellow or- 
gandy and the lavender taxicab. Mother Goose 
is a kindergarten Flappers and Philosophers, 
and it also contains the germs of ideas and 
techniques that children, if they care to, can 
find years later in full bloom in the works of 
Kafka, Joyce, and Eliot. Like Kafka’s, the 
Goose’s world is a dream or nightmare world, 
in which people do not enter through doors, 
but simply suddenly materialize, and in which 
weird, inexplicable things happen, as they hap- 
pen in nightmares, for no good reason, to 
people who, as in dreams, are helplessly para- 
lyzed in dealing with them. Kafka and Mother 
Goose, on their respective sublime and ridicu- 
lous levels, are two classic statements of man’s 
blind impotence before the mysteries of life. 
They are both capable of implanting in their 
readers that special humor and humble terror 
we find only in situations where reason is 
momentarily suspended — situations with 
which reason is powerless to deal. There is 
one limerick in Mother Goose — one of the 
very best—which blithely sets forth in its 
last line one of the most harassing but most 
common problems a child (or an adult) is 
apt to wonder about: the problem of eternity. 


There was an old woman tossed up in a basket, 
Seventeen times as high as the moon; 
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And where was she going, | couldn’t but ask 
it, 
For in her hand she carried a broom. 


“Old woman, old woman, old woman,” said I, 
“O whither, O whither, O whither so high?” 
“To sweep the cobwebs off the sky!” 

"Shall I go with you?” “Aye, bye-and-bye.” 


Like Joyce, Mother Goose follows the struc- 
tural sequence not of outer incident but 
of inner (often capricious) association, and 
creates new words to depict a world that can- 
not be wholly described in terms of the day- 
light world: 


Hey, diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon. 

The little dog laughed to see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


This kind of thing is as hard to write as 
Joycean stream-of-consciousness: anyone may 
see how hard by trying to write something 
that is meaningful while seeming meaningless, 
or as in the quoted doggerel, something that 
is meaningless without actually seeming so. 
The verse cited is meaningless, but since “did- 
dle” rhymes with “fiddle,” its meaninglessness 
is lost in harmony. 

Eliot, using an extreme irony at the close 
of The Waste Land, framed “This is the way 
the world will end” in the doggerel meter of 
“Here we go ‘round the mulberry bush.” 
Eliot’s “lightness” is a common technique in 
both his plays and his poems; it is in fact one 
of the first things we think about when we 
think of Eliot. Its correspondence to the more 
primitive Mother Goose is always apparent. 
Always to be terse, witty, metrical, “light,” 
ironic, concrete: this is the formula by which 
Mother Goose, like many another classic, 
achieves some of its most startling effects, 
even when dealing with subjects (incompre- 
hension, physical pain, disappointment, failure, 
abnormality) that are the opposite of light, 


terse, and witty. It is opposed to the method 
typified by Thomas Wolfe (although it is a 
pity to keep citing him as the founder of 
the tortured style with little detachment, 
when there are so many less worthy people one 
might set upon; but because of a trend in re- 
cent criticism, poor Wolfe has come to em- 
body for us the heavy literary hand). 

In the nursery, Mother Goose is as fine as 
are Joyce and Kafka in the living room; 
Mother Goose is even, I suppose, art. For it 
contains that small core of qualities common 
to all good books, and it does the two things 
books must do if they are to startle many or 
last long. They must offer a grotesquely 
unique world of their authors’ own — the 
“novelist’s world” that Joseph Conrad talked 
about—and for the benefit of the readers who 
live in other worlds, they must make credible 
their special fictional worlds by holding them 
in focus with concrete detail, Certainly Moth- 
er Goose does both. Her world is one of the 
most memorable of the created worlds, one 
of the common denominators of Western cul- 
ture, one of the things that English children 
share with American children, the one literary 
allusion that may always be made with im- 
punity—whether, like Robert Penn Warren, 
one wants to name a novel All the King’s 
Men, or whether one merely wants to draw an 
ironic parallel. The wonders of Mother Goose’s 
world, like those in Charles Williams’, are 
weighed down with sharply grotesque detail, 
and kept thus from floating off into the re- 
gions of sheer inanity. Like Williams, Mother 
Goose writes of terror, good, and evil as 
though they existed chiefly to provide amus- 
ing and sometimes silly objects of conversa- 
tion in polite and highly articulate society. 
Perhaps that is why parents—who after all 
are the ones who keep buying Mother Goose 
and reading it to their children — find some 
pleasure in it too. 
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Reviews of Books 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE XXIII 
dat “Didn’t-go-to-do-it” is de ve’y chap what 
do it all. 

Licker talks mighty loud w’en it git loose 
fum de jug. 

The dialect Mrs. Brookes thinks is “the best 
to be found anywhere.” Walter H. Page be- 
lieved that Harris could think in the Negro 
dialect: “He could translate even Emerson, 
perhaps Bronson Alcott, in it, as well as he 
can tell the adventures of Brer Rabbit.” But 
to Harris himself the dialect was more than 
mere quaint expression; he said, “.. . it gives a 
new coloring to statement, and allows of a 
swift shading in narrative that can be reached 
in literary English only in the most painful 
and roundabout way.” 

In discussing the songs, the author points 
out that Harris agreed with Sidney Lanier, a 
fellow Georgian, in theorizing that “... the 
songs depend for their melody and rhythm 
upon the musical quality of time, and not upon 
long or short, accented syllables.” The Uncle 
Remus books include spirituals, work songs, 
love songs, lullabies, dance songs, and play 
songs, many of these being interpolated very 
effectively in the stories. 

Mrs. Brookes’s contribution to the Harris 
tradition is varied. She has given us an inter- 
esting revelation of her author’s literary gen- 
esis. She has made it clear that he was steeped 
in the lore and lingo of the Georgia Negroes 
without ever becoming a very serious student 
of folklore. She has classified and studied the 
folklore in the ten volumes of Uncle Remus 
in the light of her technical knowledge of this 
field without detracting at all from its interest 
or appeal for the lay reader. Finally, as a 
trained scholar and as a member of the race he 
loved so well she has clarified, enriched, and 
strengthened our understanding of Joel Chand- 
ler Harris—the finest creator of Negro char- 
acter and teller of Negro tales the world has 
yet known. John Lee Brooks 
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TWO TEXAS NOVELS 
The Edge of Time 


BY LOULA GRACE ERDMAN 
Dodd, Mead, New York $3.00 


The Caged Birds 


BY LEROY LEATHERMAN 
Harcourt, Brace, New York $3.00 


HERE ARE TWO dissimilar novels, one in the 
tradition of Bess Streeter Aldrich, even to the 
symbolic rosebush that is transplanted to the 
new frontier; the other, a story of frustration 
in the tradition of Virginia Woolf’s To the 
Lighthouse. They have in common a Texas 
locale, though at opposite ends of it. Miss Erd- 
man has chosen for the background of her 
novel of pioneering the conflict between “‘nest- 
ers” and cattlemen, a theme which The Sea of 
Grass has already put well before the public. 
That is not to say, however, that Miss Erd- 
man got her story from a book. She knows her 
setting well. From her native Missouri the 
Camerons leave right after their wedding for 
the Panhandle where the author now resides. 
There the young homesteaders build them- 
selves a dugout and shelter for the stock, and 
prepare to endure what comes—drought of 
summer, blizzards of winter, danger from 
grass fires, the wind’s whine, poverty, loneli- 
ness. Strong in their love for this life, they 
surmount its difficulties, and the community 
grows with them. The Edge of Time is a ro- 
mantically satisfying story of the pioneering 
experience that is in the blood of all of us. 
Mr. Leatherman’s story takes place in an 
East Texas oil town one summer during the 
depression. The setting is less important, how- 
ever, than the mythic element set forth in the 
symbolism of the title and in the fundamental 
choice the leading character is offered between 
a possessive world of material values and a 
possessive world of other madness. The love- 
birds given Jim on his eighth birthday not 
only disturb the equilibrium of home life, but 
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upset the plans of the lonely old neighbor who 
would befriend him, and foretoken the choice 
offered him by that man’s spoiled son. If the 
story had stopped there, with the youngster 
confronted by his dilemma, it would have been 
a masterly conception well wrought. But the 
author could not forbear to end it on a note 
of violence that is gratuitous to the theme. 
Excellent as is the quality of the fabric, some 
passages are overdetailed, pronominal refer- 
ence is frequently obscure, the bird business is 
rather obtrusive, the idea of teaching a Texas 
eight-year-old Greek is incongruous; but more 
important, one does not feel that the au- 
thor has absorbed his characters emotionally. 
Against these shortcomings one must put a 
well-controlled style with lyric overtones, a 
fine juxtaposition of characters, and a percep- 
tive sense of human destiny. Miss Erdman has 
established herself in popular esteem; Mr. 
Leatherman has exceptional endowment and is 
definitely a writer to be watched. 

Ernest E. Leisy 


FABULOUS TRAVELER 
Ruxton of the Rockies 


EDITED BY LEROY R. HAFEN 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $5.00 


GEORGE FREDERICK RUXTON, a young English 
traveler, packed more adventure into his 
twenty-seven years than a dozen ordinary men 
crowd into longer lives. His journeys took him 
to three continents, and on most of his travels 
he kept notes and diaries. Often, too, he made 
sketches of the scenes he witnessed. Since he 
was as adept with the pen as with the rifle, 
readers have been able to follow most of his 
adventures. 

As a youngster, Ruxton was bright but un- 
disciplined and mischievous and got into many 
scrapes at school. At fifteen he was expelled 
from the Royal Military Academy at Sand- 
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hurst. At sixteen he went off to Spain to fight 
in the Carlist war, in which he won the Cross 
of San Fernando, with the title of knight. At 
nineteen he was a lieutenant in Ireland, spend- 
ing his spare time in hunting. At twenty he 
was an officer in Canada and was going on long 
hunts with Indians. 

Soon he gave up military life for travel and 
exploration. At twenty-three he was in the 
desert of Morocco. At twenty-four he was ex- 
ploring in South Africa. At twenty-five he 
went to Mexico, which was in the midst of 
war, and made a dangerous trip up through 
the mountains and into the United States. At 
twenty-six he was writing articles and books 
on his adventures. At twenty-seven, while on 
his way to the Rockies he loved, he caught 
dysentery in St. Louis and, after a brief illness, 
died there in August, 1848. 

Ruxton, who as a youth had read some of 

James Fenimore Cooper’s novels, was intrigued 
by the wild life led by Indians and buckskin- 
clad hunters. “Although liable to an accusa- 
tion of barbarism,” he wrote in 1847, “I con- 
fess that the happiest moments of my life have 
been spent in the wilderness of the Far West. 
I never recall but with pleasure my solitary 
camp in the Bayou Salado, with no friend near 
me more faithful than my rifle, and no com- 
panion more sociable than my good horse and 
mules or the coyote which nightly serenaded 
us.” 
This book is pieced together from Ruxton’s 
autobiographical writings. Most of it is from 
his Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky 
Mountains, but there is material from other 
sources on his earlier life and a final chapter 
on his last days. Clyde and Mae Reed Porter 
of Kansas City assembled the material, which 
includes hitherto unpublished notes, journals, 
and letters. The whole is edited ably by Dr. 
LeRoy R. Hafen, executive director of the 
Historical Society of Colorado. 

Ruxton reveals himself as a close observer 
of the places he visited. Especially good are 
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his descriptions of plant and animal life and 
of folkways. Often, though, his dislike of 
Mexicans makes him unfair to them. Too, his 
animus toward most of the people of the 
United States, added to his weak background 
in history, leads him into several strange state- 
ments. One is that President Polk provoked the 
Mexican War to prepare the country for a 
war on Britain over the Oregon controversy. 

Yet Ruxton was strongly attached to moun- 
tain country, wherever he found it. He appre- 
ciated the grandeur of the snow-capped peaks, 
the wildlife of the high valleys, and the hardy 
life of the frontier trappers. He wrote with the 
enthusiasm of youth and the vigor of one who 
pushed into dangerous country that only the 
most adventurous dared enter. He was an in- 
veterate hunter and liked nothing better than 
to go after a mountain sheep, a grizzly bear, 
a panther, or a buffalo. 

Illustrations in the book include some of 
Ruxton’s own sketches and reproductions of 
water colors by Alfred Jacob Miller, one of 
the great Western artists of Ruxton’s time. 
Like Ruxton’s Life in the Far West, to be re- 
issued soon as a companion volume, this work 
is one of the best descriptions of our mountain 
West of a little more than a century ago. For 
those interested in the frontier before the era 
of settlement, it makes absorbing reading. 


Wayne Gard 


WAR OF WORDS 


Character Assassination 
BY JEROME DAVIS 
Philosophical Library, New York $3.00 


THIS VOLUME is somewhat like an old-fashioned 
“hell-fire and damnation” sermon, castigating 
us for our sins and exhorting us to return to 
paths of righteousness. In it, Jerome Davis 
assumes again the evangelical mood of his earlier 
criticism of American institutions entitled 


Capitalism and Its Culture. 
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In a way, Character Assassination is a testa- 
ment of faith—faith in the democratic ideal 
and faith in the American Way of Life. But, 
of course, it is Jerome Davis’ testament; and, 
as such, it is subject to Mr. Davis’ basic phi- 
losophy, which gives to the concept of freedom 
the slant of a liberal of the mid-1930’s. 

Mr. Davis believes that the American Way 
guarantees to the individual certain freedoms 
of thought and action which cannot be 
abridged by the activities of the gendarme— 
in other places and in other times, the Gestapo 
—or by the activities of thought police such 
as the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee and the thought patrolling of such men 
as Representatives Dies and Rankin. 

In the words of Chancellor Robert M. 
Hutchins, who wrote the introduction to 
Character Assassination, Mr. Davis believes 
that “those who talk the loudest about the 
dangers to The American Way of Life have 
no idea what it is and consequently no idea 
what the dangers are that it is in.” Our tradi- 
tion and history “make it perfectly plain that 
the essence of The American Way of Life is 
its hospitality to criticism, protest, unpopular 
opinion, and independent thought.” 

But people who allow themselves the luxury 
of freedom, of protesting, of thinking inde- 
pendently are constantly being subjected to 
the tyranny of character assassination, declares 
Mr. Davis. Even our Presidents have been 
smeared, none more vigorously than FDR. 

The Jews are assassinated as a group, not as 
individuals. Says Davis, “Anti-semitism is a 
dangerous, virulent disease which spreads from 
person to person and group to group.” Jews 
are considered dangerous because they tend to 
get ahead of Gentiles. Jews have been attacked 
in print by eminent Americans such as Henry 
Ford, who circulated the crude forgery, The 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion. And Jews are 
kept out of clubs, colleges, and professions. 

Negroes and labor have also felt the brunt 


of the assassin’s word-barrage. Davis details 
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the discriminations against the Negro with 
which we are all familiar: his physical segrega- 
tion, his inability to secure positions in digni- 
fied professions, his exclusion from most insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Labor is not so 
easily stereotyped. But when it dares to exercise 
its right of free speech under the Constitution 
—to protest, to strive for a higher standard of 
living through concerted action—labor is at- 
tacked throughout the United States by the 
radio, the press, and “even on occasions, the 
moving picture industry.” 

There are, in addition, religious forces strug- 
gling for the mind of America, carving and 
molding it. And there are political forces no 
less strong. The tools of the campaign orator 
are sharp; and, Davis complains, the control 
of state education by sordid politicians is ap- 
parent to anybody who has eyes to see or ears 
to hear. “The result is that today liberal teach- 
ers find it exceedingly difficult to get texts 
published.” 

Finally, Davis makes a plea for recovery of 
faith in freedom by asking certain pointed 
questions about the community in which each 
of us lives: Are people being discriminated 
against in the matter of employment because 
of color or creed? Are hospitals and other 
health centers open to all our citizens? Are 
bright students who want to go to college or 
professional schools discriminated against be- 
cause of religious beliefs or race? 

It is quite clear, from all this, that as a 
nation we have erred. We have molded stereo- 
types and we have manufactured scapegoats. 
Our sins are many—and yet one is forced to 
the conclusion that those who read Mr. Davis’ 
book are already cognizant of these sins. Those 
who need his often powerful persuasion are 
not likely to read Character Assassination, 

Again, those of us who know our national 
sins as well as Davis, perhaps, are no little ap- 
palled by the fact that Davis has also created 
his own scapegoats. They are the ogres of the 
press, the radio, and the screen. 
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And, since Mr. Davis has set a biblical tone 
to his work, we might gently indicate the 
beam in his own eye. 

Sidney A. Williams 


PUEBLOS OF THE SOUTHWEST 
Bird’s-Eye View of the Pueblos 


BY STANLEY A. STUBBS 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $3.00 


Sun in the Sky 
BY- WALTER COLLINS O’KANE 
Universit y of Oklahoma Press, Norman $4.00 


Social Organization of the Western 
Pueblos 


BY FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago $6.00 


Prehistoric Southwesterners from 
Basketmaker to Pueblo 


BY CHARLES AVERY AMSDEN 
Southwest Museum, Los Angeles $3.50 


IN THESE FOUR BOOKS the subject of the pu- 
eblos of the Southwest, those along the Rio 
Grande and those of the Little Colorado area 
in Arizona, is considered from four different 
and complementary points of view. In the case 
of Bird’s-Eye View of the Pueblos, the term 
“point of view” is entirely literal. The book 
consists of aerial photographs of the pueblos, 
together with ground plans prepared from the 
photographs and from surveys within the vil- 
lages themselves. 

The recording of the pueblo plans in such 
detail is something that needed to be done, and 
that would have been even more useful if it 
could have been undertaken many years ago, 
since the pueblos are constantly changing. 
Aside from Victor Mindeleff’s study of the 
Zuni and Hopi towns, made in 1882-83, and 
the studies of Acoma and the mission churches 
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at Ranchos de Taos and Laguna made in the 
1930’s by the Historical American Buildings 
Survey, little has hitherto been done in this 
direction. Stanley A. Stubbs has now preserved 
in his photographs the layouts of the twenty- 
five major pueblos of the Southwest, as they 
were in 1948. Brief descriptive paragraphs and 
information on native name, location, lin- 
guistic group, period of occupation, construc- 
tion, 1948 population, size of reservation, and 
principal fiesta dates are added for each pueblo. 

Charles Lummis is quoted as having said that 
the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest, who have 
clung firmly to their old ways of life through 
centuries of alien pressures, “let you catch your 
archeology alive.” In Sun in the Sky, Walter 
Collins O’Kane has done just that, catching 
and setting down the ancient and persistent 
civilization of the Hopi people of northern 
Arizona as he learned of it by personal observa- 
tion on many visits to Hopi villages. 

The author’s immense interest in and sym- 
pathy for the people of whom he writes are 
apparent on every page of his book. For his 
descriptions of Hopi agriculture, crafts, home- 
building, social customs, traditions, and re- 
ligious philosophy, he has chosen to remain 
close to his subject, so that the Hopi people 
are seen as individuals rather than as masses 
moving in abstract culture-patterns. The vol- 
ume contains a wealth of the details of every- 
day living —admirably supplemented by 
ninety-one illustrative photographs by the au- 
thor—and comparatively little analysis or gen- 
eralization. Sun in the Sky, which is the thirti- 
eth book in the University of Oklahoma Press’s 
“Civilization of the American Indian” series, 
is directed to the general reader rather than to 
the specialist. 

In Fred Eggan’s Social Organization of the 
Western Pueblos, on the other hand, the view- 
point is entirely that of the scientist who is 
interested in the individual only as a member 
of a group, and whose purpose is to define and 
classify patterns of group relationship and 
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activity. For his field of study Eggan has 
grouped Acoma and Laguna with the far west- 
ern pueblos of Hano, Zufi, and the Hopi vil- 
lages, all of which “appear to conform to a 
single basic type of social structure.” The 
problems with which he is concerned are stated 
as first, “the nature and functions of the so- 
cial organization in each of the western Pu- 
eblos,” and second, “the possibility of classify- 
ing these as varieties of a single and specialized 
type of social structure and of explaining the 
variations in terms of sociological and histo- 
rical factors.” 

The first part of the work is aimed at in- 
creasing understanding of the kinship system, 
and of the relations between this and other 
phases of the social structure of the western 
pueblos. In the second portion, “the factors 
responsible for variations in social institutions” 
are surveyed. The study as a whole is intended 
to provide a context for future work on “in- 
dividual behavior and personality” in the Pu- 
eblo culture. It is a comprehensive and schol- 
arly monograph, presupposing in the reader a 
thorough knowledge of earlier literature in the 
field. It bears clearly visible marks of its origin 
as a doctoral dissertation. A certain amount of 
judicious recasting to remove these academic 
stigmata might have been of assistance in mak- 
ing the very valuable material contained in 
the work available to a somewhat wider audi- 
ence. 

In Prehistoric Southwesterners from Basket- 
maker to Pueblo, the point of view recedes in 
time without becoming in the least remote 
from the humanity of the people discussed. In 
the words of Dr. Alfred V. Kidder, who wrote 
the introduction to the volume: “Amsden’s 
professional writings were numerous and im- 


portant. But he never let the scientific trees 
shut off his view of the human forest. He al- 
ways had it in mind to write a book which, in 
telling the story of one small group of people, 
would help to render understandable the long 
and painful upward struggle of all mankind.” 
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Prehistoric Southwesterners from Basketmaker 
to Pueblo, which was to have been that book, 
was cut off short of completion by the author’s 
untimely death, But in its present form it fol- 
lows the Basketmakers from about the time of 
Christ through some six centuries of develop- 
ment, giving an account of their first steps 
toward civilization. 

The Basketmakers were the early inhabitants 
of the Colorado Plateau, which extends over 
part of what are now New Mexico, Arizona, 
Colorado, and Utah. At first they were a no- 
madic people who lived for the most part in 
open-air shelters. But they also used caves in 
the sandstone cliffs as supply bases and ceme- 
teries, as well as for shelter in stormy weather. 
The dry caves have preserved through almost 
twenty centuries hoards of paraphernalia that 
were stored in them, and human burials. From 
these things archeologists have been able to 
reconstruct many phases of Basketmaker his- 
tory. In Prehistoric Southwesterners from Bas- 
hetmaker to Pueblo Amsden describes what is 
known of their physical type, their dress, work 
—hunting, trapping, weapon-making, cere- 
monies, and warfare for the men; food-gath- 
ering, cooking, basketry, and weaving for the 
women—music, smoking, care of children, and 
burial customs. Then he traces the settling 
down into houses and villages that was brought 
about by the development of agriculture, and 
the cultural changes that followed. 

When the story breaks off, it has been car- 
ried through the first and hardest steps toward 
the greater achievements of later centuries. 
And the Basketmakers have become as real and 
understandable to the reader as if they were 
his contemporaries. As the author put it, “It’s 
a human story, for all that, and I shall do my 
best to keep our unknown heroes and heroines 
from becoming mere cultural puppets.” In this 
purpose, as well as in that of conveying a great 
amount of information, he succeeded in a way 
that is worthy of emulation by future writers 
Margaret L. Hartley 


in the same field. 
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EXPATRIATE SPANISH GENIUS 
Spanish Writers in Exile 


EDITED BY ANGEL FLORES 


Bern Porter, Sausalito, California $4.00 


IN ANGEL PLORES’ unceasing campaign to pre- 
vent interruption of intellectual traffic and to 
promote free play of the mind at a time when 
guns are still the accepted spokesmen of “‘civi- 
lization,” this book has an important part. 
While many are gingerly discussing the spiny 
problem of the exiled writers, Flores translates 
and edits their works, writes prefaces and 
evaluations of them, and manages eventually 
to get their names—be they German, Chilean, 
Czech, or Spanish—before a reading public. 
This time, with the intent of revealing the 
“varied diapason, the uniqueness, the strength 
and hopeful significance of the Spanish 
genius,” Flores has chosen short stories or ex- 
cerpts from longer prose works of eleven 
Spanish exiles. 

From the writings of Benjamin Jarnés, cele- 
brated for his polished style, Flores has selected 
the story entitled “The Faithful River,” which 
shows Jarnés’ power to evoke an atmosphere 
of mystery and grandeur for ordinary people: 
a timid student and her provincial tutor. 
Jarnés’ sense of tragedy alternating with a 
cerebral and anagrammatic sense of humor— 
described as “Spanish” by Flores—discloses an 
alert mind, critical of contemporary society. 
Rosa Chacel, in her fictionized biographical 
sketch of Teresa de la Mancha, Espronceda’s 
beloved, is more subjective than Jarnés, though 


she, too, has a painter’s gift for creating mood. 
Reminiscent of Bunin’s description of the 
Russian peasant is Joaquin Arderius’ charac- 
terization of an ignorant, callous grape-picker 
in “The Bath of Death.” The socialist writer, 
Cesar M. Arconada, however, gives a more 
sympathetic picture of the Spanish peasant in 
“The Rabbit,” which condemns landowners 
with full but locked granaries, The adventures 
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of a picaroon afford diversion in Antonio Es- 
pina’s “Luis Candelas.” 

Only three of the stories deal directly with 
the terror and suffering of the Spanish Civil 
War: José Herrera Petere’s “Summits of Ex- 
Max Aub’s “At Santander and 
Gijon,” and Antonio Sanchez Barbudo’s “In 
the Trenches.” The aftermath of the defeat of 
the Spanish loyalist armies and of Hitler’s 
seizure of power is reflected in Arturo Berea’s 
pathetic “Paris 1938.” This is followed by 
Rafael Dieste’s ‘““The Stuffed Parrot,” an ar- 
resting story with a matter-of-fact beginning 
and a murder-mystery ending in the manner 
of O. Henry’s “A Municipal Report.” Lastly, 
Flores has included Francisco Ayala’s “The 
Bewitched,” which views the historical age of 
King Charles the Bewitched through “the Kaf- 
kian glasses of an ironic observer.” As the 
reader concludes this subtle depiction of the 
nadir of human achievement, he is convinced 
that the editor has realized his intent in pub- 
lishing these stories. 


tremadura,” 


Gusta Barfield Nance 


VALUES IN POETRY 
The Heel of Elohim 


BY HYATT HOWE WAGGONER 


University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $3.00 


IN THIS stuDy Mr. Waggoner asks the ques- 
tion: Where have recent American poets found 
their basic values as scientific materialism has 
continued to make its inroads on religious be- 
lief? For an answer, he examines the work of 
six writers: E. A. Robinson, Robert Frost, 
T. S. Eliot, Robinson Jeffers, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, and Hart Crane. 

Waggoner devotes a chapter to each poet, 
noting the scientific works which particularly 
impressed him, tracing the core of values ex- 
pressed in his poetry, and evaluating his ac- 
complishments. Robinson, he feels, rejected 
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the material explanation of the universe but 
was unable to find a myth or creed satisfac- 
tory to him; he “knew a need to believe rather 
than a belief.” Frost has dismissed as “scien- 
tism” what he believes to be an overemphasis 
on the newness and importance of scientific 
discoveries and has made a deliberate “stra- 
tegic retreat” from the mysteries of the uni- 
verse to common-sense evaluations of personal 
experience. Eliot, with his persistent question, 
“Where is the wisdom we have lost in knowl- 
edge?” feels that preoccupation with material 
concerns has distracted us from the enrich- 
ment of soul to be found in the Christian 
tradition. 

Jeffers, who alone among these poets has 
accepted a purely physical explanation of the 
universe, has explained human behavior largely 
in physiological terms; what he calls his “‘in- 
humanism” has not proved a valid philosophy 
for the creation of poetry. MacLeish, the poet 
whose work shows most clearly an awareness 
of the implications of recent physics, has 
written a number of fine poems conveying the 
impact on man of new conceptions of time- 
space and matter-energy; yet, like Robinson, 
he has sought unsuccessfully “‘an image of the 
world in which men can again believe.” Crane 
conceived the ambitious project of encompass- 
ing in The Bridge the material and spiritual 
aspirations of America; although he lacked 
the philosophic insight and secure faith to 
complete and unify his design, he succeeded 
in writing many fine passages of poetry. 

Though I. A. Richards in Science and Poetry 
suggested that poets would do well to consider 
as “off bounds” the kind of knowledge dealt 
with by science, Waggoner finds that most of 
these poets have not done so and thinks that 
poets should not do so. Poets must, Waggoner 
believes, continue to deal with “total experi- 
ence” and “total meaning.” For the evalua- 
tion of experience, they must seek insights of 
a religious nature—insights that cannot be 
found through scientific study. Waggoner’s 
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contribution in this volume is a thoughtful 
and well-written analysis of a varied selection 
of poetry in which such insights have been 
of fundamental importance. 

Catherine Perrine 


RELIGIOUS AMERICA 
The Story of Religion in America 


BY WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
Harper & Brothers, New York $3.75 


THis 1s the third edition of a book that, since 
its first publication in 1930, has come to be 
considered a standard work in its field. The 
earlier chapters, covering the history of re- 
ligious movements in America from their earli- 
est beginnings in the colonies to the end of the 
decade following World War I, have been re- 
vised and brought up to date. But the principal 
feature of the new edition is the addition of a 
chapter which carries the story to the present 
moment. 

In this chapter the author describes and 
analyzes the peace movement which swept the 
churches from 1920 to the start of World 
War II, and the difficulties that were then 
faced by American clergymen in readjusting 
their thought at the outbreak of the war. He 
points out the contribution made during the 
war by the Christian forces in America in fur- 
nishing chaplains for the armed services, and 
the awakened interest in world affairs shown 
at that time by the church press and by official 
church bodies. He then discusses the step to- 
ward Christian unity taken in 1948 when the 
World Council of Churches was formed at 
Amsterdam, and the new tension which was 
at the same time becoming increasingly evi- 
dent within the Christian community in Amer- 
ica, between the Catholic and Protestant 
groups. 

Finally, Dr. Sweet speaks of the American 
reaction to the “philosophy of despair” which 
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has come out of western Europe since the war. 
History, he feels, should teach us to meet this 
pessimistic philosophy with courage. “The stu- 
dent of church history,” he concludes, “has 
learned that God is in no hurry and so in pa- 
tience he ‘possesses his soul.’ Church history is 
an excellent tonic when men are disturbed and 
fainting because of new and confusing voices. 
History says the ship has weathered many an- 
other storm, so do not throw up your hands 
because unaccustomed waters are rushing about 


your ears.” M. L. H. 


ALL THE WORLD LOVES 
A Little Treasury of Love Poems 


EDITED BY JOHN HOLMES 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York $2.50 


“THERE COMES A TIME,” says John Holmes in 
his introduction to A Little Treasury of Love 
Poems, “‘when a lover knows he knows beyond 
any words a thing that has made him greatly 
happy. Fortunately for all lovers, the poets are 
articulate, and compelled to speak the experi- 
ence of love. They seek any device to report 
that they have found something too marvelous 
to be reported.” In this compact anthology are 
gathered a great number of such devices, as 
poets from Chaucer to Dylan Thomas have 
found them and embodied them in verse. The 
443 poems included celebrate every phase of 
love from its beginning in the happy shock of 
recognition to its ending in estrangement or 
death—and beyond, for that matter, in the 
section entitled “Till A’ the Seas Gang Dry: 
Love-Eternal.” 

Because the anthology is arranged accord- 
ing to the chronology of love rather than of 
the poets, some rather startling juxtapositions 
are to be found in its pages: Stephen Spender 
next to Sir John Suckling, E. E. Cummings 
opposite Shakespeare, Edgar Lee Masters and 
William Cowper together, Sir Thomas Wyatt 
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following Emily Dickinson. A number of folk 
ballads and songs, ranging from “Bonny Bar- 
bara Allan” to “Frankie and Johnny,” are also 
included. Most of the poems from earlier pe- 
riods are comparatively familiar; some less 
well-known modern ones add zest to the col- 
lection. 

A Little Treasury of Love Poems is the fifth 
in the “Little Treasury” series, which also con- 
tains A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry, A 
Little Treasury of Great Poetry, A Little Treas- 
ury of American Poetry, and A Little Treasury 
of American Prose. M.L.H. 


FRUSTRATED LIBERATOR 
Gutiérrez de Lara 


BY RIE JARRATT 
Creole Texana, Austin $5.00 


THIS SMALL but illuminating volume, the first 
to appear under the imprint of Creole Texana, 
is presented as a preliminary study of the 
Creole hero, Don Bernardo MaximilianoGutiér- 
rez de Lara. Miss Jarratt’s choice of a subject 
was determined by her deep appreciation of this 
nation’s Creole heritage. The history of the 
daringly persistent Gutiérrez, inextricably in- 
terwoven with the early history of Texas, 
Mexico, and Louisiana, admirably reflects the 
powerful and heterogeneous influences that 
fused to form our national heritage. Too, his 
story serves to remind us once more that a large 
part of our country owes its independence from 
the Old World to the Spanish American revolu- 
tionists. 

Throughout the revolutionary period Don 
Bernardo’s expenditure of energies to free Mex- 
ico from Spain brought many near triumphs. 
As volunteer envoy from Hidalgo to the United 
States—the first Mexican to present himself to 
the government at Washington—he failed to 
achieve his purpose, since the United States 
could scarcely lend open aid to Mexico without 
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becoming involved in a war with Spain. Never- 
theless he became the first diplomat to present 
the Creole point of view effectively to the of- 
ficials at Washington, and no doubt he influ- 
enced the thinking of James Monroe, who was 
then secretary of state. During his brief stay 
in Washington he made many influential con- 
tacts. 

Later his dream of being a liberator was 
briefly realized when he became the first gov- 
ernor of the new Mexican state of Texas and 
organized its first provisional government. But 
at the height of his triumph he was forced to 
step down from power and face a defeat that 
was largely due to the inevitable clash between 
the Creole and Anglo-American patterns of 
life. Though there are many instances of har- 
mony and understanding marking the relations 
between the two elements, Don Bernardo’s 
final downfall was undeniably assisted by the 
subversive efforts of the Protestant Shaler 
(United States commercial agent to Mexico), 
who had fully expected the new Mexican state 
to be modeled after the Anglo-American pat- 
tern. Relieved of his post, Don Bernardo fled 
to Louisiana where he soon received the news 
that the Texas whose freedom he had worked 
so hard to achieve had returned to Spanish rule. 
He spent the following years in Louisiana pur- 
suing many fruitless attempts to re-establish 
independent sovereignty in Texas. 

Shortly after the final triumph of the revo- 
lutionary forces in Mexico, Don Bernardo re- 
turned to his native soil—where, in recognition 
of his revolutionary efforts, he was promptly 
made governor of Tamaulipas. The following 
year he was made Commandante General of 


Tamaulipas, a post he filled successfully until 
ill health made it necessary that he be relieved 


of his responsibilities. 

The value of Gutiérrez de Lara as a south- 
western item, assured by the regional interest 
of its subject matter, is enhanced by the fact 
that it was designed and produced by Carl 
Hertzog of El Paso Ruth Morgan 
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POETIC HALF-CENTURY 


Signature of the Sun: 

Southwest Verse, 1900-1950 

EDITED BY MABEL MAJOR AND T. M,. PEARCE 
University of New Mexico Press, 


Albuquerque $4.00 


SIGNATURE OF THE SUN is a timely, generous 
collection of southwestern verse, admirably 
edited by Mabel Major and T. M. Pearce, well- 
known critics of the literature of the region. 
It presents and evaluates the trends in the 
poetical writing of New Mexico, Arizona, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas from the be- 
ginning of the century to the present, with 
the addition of useful biographical data on the 
authors included. This volume supplements 
and correlates the work of modern antholo- 
gists of southwestern poetry such as Alice 
Corbin Henderson, B. A. Botkin, Hilton Ross 
Greer, and the present editors themselves, 
thereby becoming an indispensable guide in 
its field. 

The value of this anthology, however, is 
not only its broad scope and up-to-dateness. 
Its chief importance, as I see it, lies in the fact 
that Mabel Major and T. M. Pearce edit south- 
western poetry from the literary point of view 
and make the literary intentions and achieve- 
ments of southwestern poets their primary 
consideration. I am not minimizing the value 
of other kinds of editing which turn out to be 
biographical or reminiscent or philosophical 
essays. Such editing is frequently brilliant crea- 
tive writing. But there is need for a serious 
approach to southwestern writing as litera- 
ture, and in this direction Signature of the 
Sun is a notable advance. 

The editors of this volume focus attention 
on southwestern verse as “a form of reality 
.++incorporated in words,” and discuss in 
their several Introductions what realities of 
geographical setting and mores lie back of 
these voices raised in poetry, impelling them 
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to incorporate their experiences in words. The 
reader is reminded more than once that this 
broad cross section of poetical writing in one 
area is a part of American and of world litera- 
ture. 

To be sure, some of the verse in this anthol- 
ogy is of minor literary importance, although 
all of it is at the level of standard publications. 
But any persistent reader can shake down the 
collection for himself. If he listens for that 
harmony of memorable experience in ultimate 
words which marks good poetry, he will find 
it often here. No regional labels of time and 
place are needed for Mary Austin’s “Lament 
of a Man for His Son” or for Witter Bynner’s 
“A Dance for Rain” or Karle Wilson Baker’s 
“Song of the Forerunners,” any more than for 
“Crossing Brooklyn Ferry.” The stamp of 
permanence is on Berta Hart Nance’s “Cattle,” 
too, and James Pipes’s “Freedom Is a Word,” 
and a good many other poems in Signature of 
the Sun. 

Since the ideal anthology should be inter- 
esting for the general reader as well as useful 
for the student and librarian, this southwest- 
ern collection is skilfully arranged. The eight 
sections are titled: “Pueblo, Hogan and Tepee,” 
“Along the Rio Grande,” “Of Plains and 
Prairies,” “From Woodland and Gulf,” ‘The 
Oil Field,” “The Sky,” “War and the After- 
math,” and “I Sing of Myself.”” Thus the book 
opens in the land of the Navajos and moves 
eastward to Galveston Beach in a colorful 
panorama which includes the first four parts. 
Incidentally, most of the outstanding poems 
are to be found here. The “feature sections” 
devoted to oil, aviation, and war are, how- 
ever, vigorous and fresh. The final section 
made up of personal lyrics by forty-four poets 
is an exceptionally happy selection from the 
work of established writers like Grace Noll 
Crowell and Haniel Long, and also of newer 
poets like Fray Angelico Chavez and: Irene 
Carlisle. Rebecca Smith Lee 
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118 Songs with Music 
By the Author of Swing and Turn: Texas Play-Party Games 


ERE are songs that helped our forefathers find release from the sternness 

of frontier life . . . and which are sung today with almost the same gusto 
and zest... American and British Ballads, Love Songs, Civil War Ballads, 
“Fool Songs,” ete. There are also the author's accounts of “collecting” experi- 
ences and his comments on the history of many of the songs. 


From your bookseller . $5.00 
UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS, Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5, Texas 
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